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PREFACE 

An  annual  evaluation  of  Montana's  ESEA  Title  I  programs  is  required 
by  federal  law.   The  State  Superintendent's  Title  I  staff  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  evaluating  programs  and  disseminating  information  to  school 
officials  and  other  interested  parties  about  projects  and  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  the  education  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

This  report  contains  a  summary  of  data  and  information  compiled  from 
Title  I  programs  operated  by  school  districts  for  educationally  deprived 
children  regularly  enrolled  in  school.   Specialized  programs  conducted  for 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  and  for  handicapped,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  residing  in  state  supported  institutions  are  in 
separate  reports. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  was  assumed 
by  Dean  M.  Lindahl,  Supervisor,  ESEA  Title  I  with  the  assistance  of  Earl 
Barlow,  Don  Campbell,  and  Don  Howard,  ESEA  Title  I  Program  Specialists,  and 
Mrs.  Violet  Kelley,  ESEA  Title  I  Fiscal  Administrator. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Federal  guidelines  for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  require  that  projects  be  evaluated  annually  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  level.   In  compliance  with  the  guidelines  and  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  more  reliable  data,  the  Title  I  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  used  two  methods  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  Title  I  projects. 

The  1968-69  school  year  was  the  fourth  year  of  experience  with  Title 
I.   Consequently,  school  officials,  project  directors,  authorized  represen- 
tatives, and  the  State  Superintendent's  Title  I  staff  had  considerably  more 
knowledge  and  experience  than  before  in  planning  and  implementing  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  children. 

In  many  cases  undeserving  activities  and  services,  which  during 
previous  years  proved  ineffective,  were  deleted  and  in  all  cases  project 
activities  were  concentrated  on  a  fewer  number  of  children  thus  fulfilling 
more  closely  the  intent  of  Title  I.   A  concerted  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Title  I  staff,  when  consulting  with  local  educational  agency  personnel 
on  project  proposals  and  when  approving  projects,  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  causes  and  reasons  relating  to  the  child's  inability  to  perform  or  func- 
tion at  the  level  appropriate  for  children  of  their  age  group  rather  than  at 
remediation. 

If  each  child  is  to  receive  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  potential,  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  effect  that  poor  health,  inadequate  nutrition,  lack  of  clothing,  poor 
home  environment,  negative  self-image,  low  aspiration  level,  and  emotional 
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and  social  behavior  have  on  the  learning  progress.   An  educationally  disadvan- 
taged child  generally  does  not  come  to  school  prepared  for  as  successful  a 
learning  experience  as  his  more  advantaged  classmates. 

In  both  planning  and  operation,  Title  I  projects  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope  and  quality  and  should  include  those  activities  and  services 
necessary  to  aid  in  closing  the  education  gap. 

PURPOSE  OF  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  of  education.   The 
guidelines  for  Title  I  define  evaluation  as  " .  .  .the  process  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  specified  objectives  have  been  reached.  .  ."or  .  .  .the 
process  of  assessing  the  extent  and  direction  of  change  resulting  from  an 
educational  experience."   Thus,  to  evaluate,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
the  objectives  are  and  to  establish  criteria  for  determining  the  relationship 
or  comparison  between  the  objectives  and  the  outcomes.   Since  different  pro- 
jects and  activities  have  different  objectives,  evaluation  may  differ  widely 
as  a  function  of  objectives  and  criteria. 

Conscientious  evaluation  of  Title  I  projects  will  aid  (1)  in  diag- 
nosing the  participant's  strengths  and  weaknesses,  (2)  in  prescribing  a  plan 
of  action  based  on  the  diagnosis,  (3)  in  developing  immediate  and  long-range 
planning  to  meet  the  project  objectives,  (4)  in  determining  if  the  partici- 
pant's educational  attainment  has  been  raised,  (5)  in  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ways  to  effectively  educate  children  with  specific  educational  needs, 
(6)  in  encouraging  school  personnel  to  try  new  approaches  as  well  as  to  extend 
and  expand  current  practices,  and  (7)  in  determining  how  closely  the  projects 
and  programs  serve  the  intent  of  the  Act. 
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Evaluation  must  be  linked  to  project  activities.   The  two  are 
inseparable.   Evaluation  must  be  designed  to  gather  data  systematically  and 
objectively.   The  data  must  be  organized,  analyzed,  interpreted  and  judged, 
with  the  judgments  used  for  directing  future  activities.   The  effectiveness 
of  Title  I  projects  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  a  continuous  flow  of 
information  and  feedback  information.   Based  on  evaluation  data,  decisions 
can  be  made  to  continue,  discontinue  or  modify  the  project  and  practices. 
Thus,  evaluation  must  be  designed  to  provide  the  data  that  is  required  for 
making  sound  decisions. 

Evaluation  must  do  more  than  just  'pass'  or  'fail'  a  project.   It 
must  determine  why  that  project  was  or  was  not  effective  in  closing  the  edu- 
cational gap. 

SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Objective  and  subjective  data  for  this  evaluation  report  was  compiled 
from  two  independent  sources. 

State  Evaluation  Instrument 

The  first  source  was  a  compilation  of  data  and  information  reported 
by  the  authorized  representative  using  the  state  evaluation  instrument,   The 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  evaluation  instrument  was  mailed  to  each  Title  I  project  authorized  rep- 
resentative during  April  with  instructions  that  the  instrument  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  State  Superintendent  following  the  close  of  project  ac- 
tivities and  no  later  than  September  30.   The  evaluation  instrument  was 
specifically  designed  to  provide  objective  or  basic  statistical  data  about 
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all  Title  I  projects.   The  responses  of  the  authorized  representatives  of  142 
of  the  160  approved  Title  I  projects  are  reported  in  Section  II. 

Independent  Review 

The  second  source  of  data  was  an  independent  review  of  60  randomly 
selected  Title  I  projects.   This  review  was  completed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Obie  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlin,  graduate  students  from  Eastern  Montana  College  at 
Billings.   Both  Mr.  Obie  and  Mr.  Carlin  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Education  with  a  major  in  social  science  and  a  minor  in  psychology,  but 
neither  have  had  teaching  or  administrative  experience.   They  are  currently 
in  the  second  year  of  a  two  year  Master  of  Science  Degree  Program  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Counseling  being  offered  at  Eastern.   Obie  and  Carlin 
used  the  interview  technique  of  data  gathering.   The  interviewers  developed 
a  questionnaire  consisting  of  11  carefully  prepared  questions  which  was  used 
as  a  guide  to  avoid  the  collection  of  meaningless  or  miscellaneous  array  of 
data.   Among  other  things  they  were  concerned  with  the  common  characteristics 
of  Title  I  programs  which  are  most  effective  in  educational  achievement  and 
with  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  programs  as  related  to  cost.   They  visited 
each  randomly  selected  Title  I  project  and  interviewed  authorized  represen- 
tatives, project  directors,  teachers,  principals,  and  school  superintendents. 
The  results  of  Obie's  and  Carlin' s  interviews  are  reported  in  Section  III. 
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TEAM  REVIEW  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ESEA 


TITLE  I  PROJECT  EVALUATION 


PREFACE 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provides 
federal  funds  to  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  designing,  implementing 
and  operating  programs  specifically  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children.   The  basic  aim  is  to  provide  improved  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  underprivileged  children. 

This  Section  (Section  I)  of  the  State  Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  a  summary  of  the  committee  or  team  review  tech- 
nique of  ESEA  Title  I  project  evaluation  which  was  designed  and  implemented 
during  April  and  May  of  1969.   A  total  of  eleven  projects  were  reviewed  using 
this  technique. 
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COMMITTEE  OR  TEAM  REVIEW  TECHNIQUE  OF  PROJECT  EVALUATION 
Introduction 

During  fiscal  year  1969  a  project  review  technique  for  the  evaluation 
of  Title  I  was  designed  and  implemented  by  the  Title  I  staff.   This  review 
consisted  of  a  visit  by  a  committee  or  team  to  the  project  site  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  project  personnel  and  observing  project  instructional 
activities  and/or  services.   The  project  review  method  of  evaluation  proved 
to  be  of  more  value  than  any  other  single  method  although  far  more  difficult 
to  document . 

The  review  technique  provides  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  questionnaire,  a  checklist,  or  other  objec- 
tive evaluation  instrument  completed  by  the  project  personnel.   Also,  the 
review  technique  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  team  to  form  an  impression 
of  the  project  and  its  apparent  positive  or  negative  qualities.   At  the  same 
time  it  allows  project  personnel  and  the  team  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  project  in  more  detail. 

The  review  technique  provides  project  personnel  and  the  team  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  project  in  terms  of  what  it  is  striving  to  accom- 
plish (objectives)  and  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  project  instruc- 
tional activities  and/or  services  are  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  say  that  a  project  is  of  poor  quality  be- 
cause the  participants  did  not  progress  or  advance  to  some  level  of  academic 
attainment  on  an  achievement  test  if  the  primary  objective  of  the  project  was 
to  change  social  behavior.   Thus  pre-  and  post-test  data  may  not  always 
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provide  the  answer.   In  like  manner  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  criticize 
the  soundness  of  an  objective  written  in  the  application  if  evidence  re- 
sulting from  the  observation  reveals  that  the  instructional  activities 
and/or  services  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  objectives.   Also  a 
project  cannot  be  considered  a  good  project  if  the  objectives  and  the  instruc- 
tional activities  and/or  services  are  not  being  concentrated  on  the  group  of 
pupils  identified  as  being  the  most  in  need  of  such  services  and  if  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  children  were  never  identified. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Visiting  Team 

The  primary  function  of  a  Title  I  project  review  team  was  to  review 
the  entire  Title  I  project,  to  provide  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation, and  to  ascertain  if  the  instructional  activities  and/or  services 
relate  to  the  project  objectives  and  are  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.   The  team  must  be  able  to  interpret  their  observations  to 
the  project  personnel  and  if  necessary  make  recommendations  for  improvement. 

Composition  of  the  Review  Team 

The  Title  I  project  review  team  was  composed  of  members  of  the  State 
Superintendent's  staff.   The  composition  of  the  team  membership  for  each 
project  review  depended  on  the  components  (instructional  activities  and/or 
services)  of  the  project.   Every  effort  was  made  to  select  team  members  who 
would  provide  the  expertise,  ability,  experience  and  willingness  necessary 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  project.   The  size  of  the  review  team 
varied  (from  two  to  six  members)  with  each  project  and  depended  primarily  on 
the  number  of  project  components  to  be  reviewed. 
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Attitude  of  Team  Members 

The  team  visit  is  a  professional  undertaking.   Team  members  should 
observe,  discuss,  visit,  and  inquire  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  work  of  the  Title  I  project  as  is  possible  during  the 
time  available.   The  team  members'  attitude  should  encourage  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  free  discussion  of  the  project.   The  team  members  should 
allow  the  project  staff  every  opportunity  to  explain  fully  what  they  are  doing 
rather  than  being  made  to  feel  defensive.   Any  praise,  criticism,  or  sugges- 
tions should  be  made  only  after  the  team  has  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
such  praise,  criticism,  or  suggestions  and  should  be  the  result  of  team  action. 

The  Project  Visit 

The  members  of  the  visiting  review  team  can  work  best  only  if  the 
project  instructional  activities  and/or  services  are  operating  on  a  normal 
schedule.   The  actual  work  of  the  review  team  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
detail  because  of  the  variations  which  may  be  found  in  each  Title  I  project 
situation.   The  team  review  of  a  Title  I  project  generally  follows  a  five 
phase  schedule. 

Phase  I  -  The  General  Project  Review.   During  the  general  project 
review,  which  may  take  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  hours,  the  project  per- 
sonnel are  asked  to  describe  the  project  for  the  visiting  review  team  in 
order  that  the  team  may  become  familiar  with  the  components  of  the  project, 
the  objectives  of  the  project,  and  the  instructional  activities  and/or  ser- 
vices of  the  project,  thus  gaining  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible.   The 
setting  for  this  meeting  should  be  around  a  table  to  encourage  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  conversation.   All  the  members  of  the  visiting  team  should 
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be  present  at  this  meeting  to  avoia  having  the  project  staff  repeat  any  part 
of  this  discussion. 

Phase  II  -  The  Activity  Visit.   After  having  met  with  the  project 
representatives  and  after  having  discussed  the  project  in  detail,  Lhe  members 
of  the  review  team  visit  the  various  components  or  activities  of  the  project. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  all  of  the  different  varieties  of  work  in  terms  of 
content,  objectives  and  sequence  are  observed.   The  visitors  should  avoid 
participating  in  the  activities,  defer  making  notes  until  having  left  the 
classroom  or  activity  area,  and  leave  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance.   If  the 
team  visitor  wishes  to  interview  any  of  the  teachers  or  any  of  the  pupil 
participants,  permission  for  such  interviews  should  be  obtained  from  the 
project  director  or  supervisor  or  school  officials  prior  to  the  interview 
and  preferably  during  the  discussion  (Phase  I) .   The  visit  to  each  of  the 
various  instructional  activities  and/or  services  should  be  on  a  time  schedule 
and  the  schedule  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible.   The  visitation  to  the 
various  activities  may  take  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Phase  III  -  Review  Team  Critique.   Following  the  visit  to  the  various 
project  instructional  activities  and/or  services,  the  review  team  members 
should  assemble  and  discuss  generally  the  findings  of  the  visit  and  decide 
how  the  oral  report  (Phase  IV)  is  to  be  handled. 

Phase  IV  -  The  Oral  Report.   An  oral  report  to  the  project  staff,  as 
the  final  event  of  a  review  team  visit,  could  be  a  hazard  if  not  carefully 
planned.   Rarely  is  there  time  for  any  one  to  organize  and  revise  a  report 
that  is  completely  acceptable  and  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  highlight  the 
good  parts  of  the  project  and  play  down  the  poor  parts  of  the  project  or  the 
reverse.   The  result  may  be  an  oral  report  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
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written  report.   The  praise  or  criticism  expressed  in  an  oral  report  may 
have  negative  effects.   Oral  reports  should  be  primarily  for  the  project's 
staff  and  school  officials.   It  is  best  not  to  have  outsiders  at  this  meeting, 

Phase  V  -  The  Written  Report.   The  written  report  should  be  prepared 
for  the  project  administrative  officials  and  the  school  officials.   Copies 
of  the  report  may  be  made  available  to  other  interested  persons  only  at  the 
discretion  of  school  authorities.   The  written  report  should  include  and 
point  out  the  project  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  short-term  and 
long-term  recommendations  for  improvement. 

TEAM  REVIEW  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  TITLE  I  PROJECTS 

During  April  and  May,  1969,  review  teams  visited  eleven  Title  I 
projects.   These  projects  were  selected  using  the  following  criteria: 


1.  Each  project  had  a  variety  of  instructional  activities  and/or 
services . 

2.  These  projects  were  serving  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
total  of  the  Title  I  project  participant  population. 

3.  These  projects  constituted  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  approved  for  all  Title  I  projects. 

4.  The  projects  were  located  in  areas  (larger  cities  or  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations)  that  have  a  substantial  percentage 
of  children  who  are  educationally  deprived. 


Table  I  is  a  list  of  ESEA  Title  I  projects  selected  for  a  team  review 


visit. 


The  data  in  Table  II  show  that  these  eleven  projects  represent  7 
percent  of  all  projects  approved  during  fiscal  year  1969  and  that  the  approved 
project  amount  totaling  $983,961  represents  36  percent  of  the  total  project 
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TABLE  I 

TITLE  I  PROJECT  NUMBER,  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
TYPE  OF  PROJECT  SELECTED  FOR  REVIEW 


Project  Number 


Name  Of  School 


Type  Of  Project 


69-07-0098-01-0001 
69-47-0840-01-0002 
69-02-0023-01-0003 
69-18-0402-01-0017 
69-44-0792-01-0021 
69-32-0584-01-0022 
69-18-0400-01-0035 
69-56-0965-01-0044 
69-32-0583-01-0049 
69-08-0133-01-0055 
69-47-0840-01-0064 


Great  Falls  Elementary 
Butte  Elementary 
Hardin  Elementary 
Cut  Bank  Elementary 
Lame  Deer  Elementary 
Missoula  County  High  School 
Browning  Elementary 
Billings  Elementary 
Missoula  Elementary 
Fort  Benton  Elementary 
Butte  Elementary 


(Cooperative  Project) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Single  District) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
(Cooperative  Project) 
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TABLE  II 


SUMMARY  OF  ELEVEN  ESEA  TITLE  I  PROJECTS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  TEAM  REVIEWS 


1.  Total  Number  of  Title  I  Projects  FY  1969 

(a)  Total  Number  Evaluated  Using  Team  Review 

(b)  Percent  of  Total  Projects  Reviewed 

2.  Total  Project  Amount  Approved 

(a)  Total  Amount  Approved  For  Projects  Reviewed 

(b)  Percent  of  Total  Approved 

3.  Number  of  Participants  in  Projects  Reviewed 

(a)  Number  &  Percent  Public  School 

(b)  Number  &  Percent  Non-Public  School 

(c)  Number  &   Percent  "Youth  Not  Enrolled" 

4.  Number  of  Staff  Members  in  Projects  Reviewed 

(a)  Number  Teachers 

(b)  Number  Other  Professional  (Supervisory,  Medical, 
Dental,  Social  Worker) 

(c)  Number  Paraprof essional 


160 

11 

7% 

$2, 

751 

,775 

$  ! 

983 

,961 
36% 

4, 

,754 

3,617 

76% 

805 

17% 

332 

7% 

192 
24 

j 

54 
114 
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funds  approved  for  the  year.   This  table  also  shows  that  in  these  eleven  dis- 
tricts there  was  a  total  of  4,754  participants  of  which  76  percent  were  public 
school  pupils;  17  percent  were  non-public  school  pupils;  and  7  percent  were 
"youth  not  enrolled".   These  4,754  participants  constitute  39  percent  of  the 
total  of  12,081  participants  (Section  II,  Page  20)  in  the  142  Title  I  projects 
included  in  the  annual  evaluation  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  review  team,  composed  of  members  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
staff,  represents  five  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
office  -  The  Division  of  Instructional  Services,  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  The  Division  of  General  Services,  The  Division  of  Administrative 
Services,  and  The  Division  of  Services  Development. 

The  data  in  Table  III  show  the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  State 
Superintendent's  staff  were  involved  in  ESEA  Title  I  project  reviews,  the 
division  of  the  State  Superintendent's  office  represented,  and  the  number  of 
reviews  in  which  each  staff  member  participated. 

TEAM  REVIEW  GUIDELINES 

In  order  to  have  assurance  that  the  review  of  each  Title  I  project 
is  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  a  set  of  guidelines  was  developed  and  imple- 
mented.  The  guidelines  were  divided  into  three  parts  -  Part  I  -  The  Adequacy 
of  Program  Planning,  was  used  as  a  guide  during  Phase  I  -  The  General  Project 
Review;  Part  II  -  The  Program  Review,  was  used  as  a  guide  during  Phase  II  - 
The  Activity  Visit;  also,  Part  III  -  Fiscal  Accountability,  was  used  as  a 
guide  during  Phase  II  when  one  member  of  the  team  familiar  with  ESEA  Title  I 
fiscal  accounting  and  accounting  procedures  visited  with  the  accountant,  clerk, 
or  other  person  responsible  for  keeping  fiscal  records. 
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TABLE  III 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  STAFF 
PARTICIPATED  IN  TITLE  I  PROJECT  REVIEWS 


Staff  Member  Division  Number  of  Projects 

Reviewed 

A  Services  Development  2 

B  Services  Development  6 

C  Services  Development  10 

D  Services  Development  6 

E  Services  Development  4 

F  Instructional  Services  5 

G  Instructional  Services  2 

H  Instructional  Services  2 

I  Instructional  Services  3 

J  Instructional  Services  2 

K  Instructional  Services  2 

L  General  Services  2 

M  General  Services  5 

N  Vocational  Education  2 

0  Administrative  Services  3 
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Part  I  -  The  Adequacy  of  Program  Planning 

Program  planning  is  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  compensatory 
education  program.   The  applicant  should  maintain  data  and  evidence  supporting 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  particular  plan  for 
the  special  education  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Personnel  involvement  in  program  planning.   Personnel  from  the  admin- 
istrative staff,  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  ancillary  staff  should  be  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  planning  of  the  Title  I  project.   These  personnel  should 
also  include  those  who  are  responsible  for  conducting  the  project.   Records 
on  file  should  indicate  the  degree  of  involvement  of  personnel. 

Community  involvement  in  program  planning.   Personnel  and  agencies 
outside  the  school  staff  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  program. 
The  opinions  of  personnel  and  agencies  outside  the  staff  may  have  affected 
decisions  regarding  project  implementation  and  operation.   There  should  be  on 
file  records  of  meetings,  minutes  of  meetings,  and  other  documents  showing 
communi ty  invo lvement . 

Interrelationship  with  other  programs  in  program  planning.   In  the 
planning  of  a  project  the  applicant  should  take  into  consideration  the  bene- 
fits available  for  educationally  deprived  children  through  other  agencies, 
including  the  Community  Action  Agency,  and  provide  evidence  that  there  has 
been  coordination  of  the  Title  I  project  with  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 

If  funds  or  services  from  other  ESEA  titles  or  from  other  local,  state, 
or  federal  programs  or  agencies  were  used  in  cooperation  with  Title  I  funds  the 
applicant  should  indicate  the  sources  of  supplementary  assistance  and  describe 
briefly  the  kind  of  interrelationship  with  those  programs. 
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Parental  involvement  in  program  planning.   The  applicant  should 
demonstrate  that  adequate  provisions  have  been  made  when  planning  the  pro- 
ject for  parental  participation.   The  primary  goal  of  such  activities  or 
services  should  be  to  assist  parents  in  aiding  and  supporting  their  chil- 
dren's well-being,  growth,  and  development.   The  applicant  should  describe 
how  the  parents  are  being  involved  in  the  project  and  the  apparent  effec- 
tiveness of  such  parent  participation. 

Selection  of  project  participants.   Title  I  must  be  planned  to  assist 
educationally  deprived  children.   These  children  should  be  identified  and 
their  needs  determined.   Programs  should  be  planned  to  fulfill  the  needs. 
The  applicant  should  have  on  file  and  accessible,  records  and  documents  that 
show  the  procedures  used  to  survey  the  district  to  determine  pupil  needs  and 
the  procedures  used  to  select  the  project  participants. 

Project  objectives.   Project  objectives  should  relate  to  the  partici- 
pants needs.   The  applicant  should  have  available  evidence  that  the  project 
objectives  relate  to  the  child's  needs. 

Project  evaluation  in  program  planning.   The  effectiveness  of  Title 
I  must  be  measured  and  evaluated.   Evaluation  should  be  linked  to  project 
objectives.   The  applicant  should  provide  evidence  that  evaluation  methods 
and  techniques  were  planned  and  are  being  used  to  measure  the  outcomes  of 
project  objectives. 

Project  activities  and  services.   The  instructional  activities  and 
services  conducted  to  accomplish  the  stated  project  objectives  should  be 
logical  approaches  to  solving  problems  of  educationally  deprived  children. 
There  should  be  visual  evidence  that  such  instructional  activities  or  services 
are  actually  aiding  educationally  deprived  children. 
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Objective  measurement  and  standardized  tests  in  program  planning.   The 
effectiveness  of  ESEA  Title  I  projects  and  programs  in  meeting  the  child's 
needs  and  improving  the  educational  attainment  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren can  be  determined  by  appropriate  measurements.   The  applicant  should  have 
on  file  and  readily  accessible,  standardized  and  diagnostic  test  results, 
health  records,  attendance  records,  anecdotal  records,  and  other  documentary 
evidence  that  the  progress  of  the  project  participants  can  be  measured  period- 
ically. 

Staff  utilization  and  development  in  program  planning.   The  orienta- 
tion, indoctrination,  and  development  of  the  personnel  who  have  been  selected 
to  conduct  the  Title  I  program  is  probably  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  en- 
tire Title  I  program. 

The  methods  of  preparing  personnel  (pre-service  training)  to  under- 
take specific  Title  I  activities  and  for  their  continued  inservice  develop- 
ment should  be  geared  specifically  to  those  activities.   Further,  training  of 
teacher  aides  should  be  closely  aligned  with  the  tasks  they  will  be  perfor- 
ming and  such  training  should  be  coordinated  with  the  training  of  the  teacher 
that  is  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  aide.   The  applicant  should  have 
evidence  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs  available  for  review. 

Dissemination  of  information.   The  good  things  that  are  happening  in 
Title  I  should  be  made  known  to  other  staff  members,  the  community,  and  the 
state.   The  applicant  should  have  evidence  that  information  about  the  project 
is  being  disseminated. 

Equipment.  The  only  justification  for  expenditures  for  equipment  is 
that  the  equipment  is  required  in  order  to  implement  and  operate  the  project 
service  or  activity.   Equipment  previously  purchased  should  be  inventoried 
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and  utilized  in  the  present  project.   The  applicant  should  have  on  file  and 
accessible,  an  inventory  of  equipment  purchased  with  Title  I  funds.   All 
equipment  inventoried  should  be  distinctly  labeled  for  identification. 

Part  II  -  Program  Review 

The  applicant  should  conduct  the  project  consistent  with  the  plan 
described  in  the  application  and  approved  by  the  ESEA  Title  I  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  relevant  state  and  federal  laws,  rules,  policies  and  regulations.   The 
following  statements  are  designed  to  assist  the  program  reviewer.   The  order 
in  which  the  statements  are  listed  does  not  suggest  priority  or  emphasis. 


1.  Personnel  are  used  only  in  project  components  as  described  in 
the  approved  project;  staff  members  assigned  to  project  ac- 
tivities are  qualified  to  conduct  the  activity. 

2.  Personnel  are  acquainted  with  the  intent  and  operation  of  the 
project . 

3.  Personnel  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  project 
coordinate  the  project  components. 

4.  Instructional  personnel  prepare  daily  lesson  plans  in  advance; 
individual  pupil  abilities  and  needs  are  considered  when  deve- 
loping lessons;  materials  are  prepared  and  readied  in  advance. 

5.  Learning  experiences  are  based  on  pupil  needs  and  project  ob- 
jectives.  Various  levels  and  types  of  materials  are  available 
and  are  being  used.   Materials  and  equipment  are  selected  for 
use  because  of  identified  pupil  deficiencies  or  interests. 

6.  Materials  and  equipment  are  appropriate  for  the  project  com- 
ponents and  are  being  used  in  support  of  the  project. 

7.  Instructional  materials  and  audiovisual  aids  are  readily 
accessible  to  the  teacher.   The  supply  should  be  adequate 
to  support  general  needs  of  the  class  and  teacher.   The 
teachers'  lesson  plans  and  curriculum  guides  should  re- 
flect planning  for  use  of  these  materials  in  relation  to 
specific  objectives.   Individual  pupil  materials  should 
reflect  different  levels  of  difficulty. 
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8.  Facilities  provide  space,  equipment,  and  proximity  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  instructional  and  service  activity.   All 
pupils  become  involved  in  the  learning  activity.   The  tea- 
cher appears  to  interact  with  all  of  the  group  in  a  meaningful 
way.   The  pupils  appear  to  help  set  the  direction  for  dis- 
cussion.  In  the  classroom  and  in  the  hallways  the  pupils  be- 
have in  a  manner  appropriate  for  their  age.   The  pupils  have 

a  positive  (or  negative  attitude)  toward  their  teacher(s), 
their  peers,  the  class  and  the  school. 

9.  There  should  be  a  systematic  collection  of  both  objective  and 
subjective  data  on  pupil  performance,  including  base-line  data 
and  terminal  data. 

10.  The  applicant  should  have  on  file  pupil  appraisal  data  and  a 
record  of  pupils'  progress  that  indicate  deficiency,  methods 
for  alleviating  deficiencies  and  program  needs.   Project 
activities  are  tailored  to  attacking  specific  problems.   Ma- 
terials and  equipment  are  selected  for  specific  purposes. 

11.  There  should  be  a  plan  for  the  systematic  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  pupil  performance  to  identify  strengths  and 
weaknesses . 

12.  There  should  be  a  plan  and  a  systematic  procedure  in  operation 
for  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  project  in  attaining 
the  stated  objectives  and  a  plan  for  using  the  evaluation  find- 
ings in  the  continuous  strengthening  of  the  project. 

13.  Identify  the  aspects  of  the  project  which  are  satisfactory  and 
commendable . 

14.  Identify  the  aspects  of  the  project  which  are  in  the  greatest 
need  for  improvement. 

15.  Describe  the  applicant's  plan  for  improving  the  project. 

16.  Describe  what  the  applicant  has  done  to  improve  the  project 
during  the  time  the  project  has  been  in  operation. 


Part  III  -  Fiscal  Accountability 

The  applicant  must  expend  funds  received  under  Title  I  consistent 
with  the  project  budget  approved  by  the  ESEA  Title  I  staff  of  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rele- 
vant state  and  federal  laws,  rules,  policies  and  regulations.   The  following 
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statements  are  designed  to  assist  the  program  reviewer.   The  order  in  which 
the  statements  are  listed  does  not  suggest  priority  or  emphasis. 


1.  Funds  from  each  funding  source  (intended  for  a  specific  area 

of  instructional  or  service  activity)  are  being  used  in  support 
of  activities.   Funds  for  the  support  of  Title  I  are  not  mingled 
with  funds  of  other  state  or  federal  programs. 

2.  Time  records  of  staff  are  maintained  on  file  and  readily  acces- 
sible.  For  personnel  not  employed  full  time  in  Title  I,  the 
time  records,  teaching  schedule,  payroll  records  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  must  substantiate  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
the  performance  of  duties  in  connection  with  the  project. 

3.  Purchase  orders,  invoices,  travel  vouchers,  and  contracts  in- 
dicate expenditures  have  been  made  in  support  of  approved  pro- 
ject operations^ are  on  file  and  readily  accessible. 

4.  Fiscal  transaction  records  are  maintained  by  the  applicant  to 
meet  basic  accounting  requirements. 

5.  Records  of  obligations  clearly  indicate  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  approved  project  budget. 

6.  Purchase  orders  and  invoices  indicate  costs  for  maintenance, 
plant  operation,  telephone,  and  other  fixed  charges  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  budgeted  expenditure  items.   Records 
indicate  method  of  cost  pro-ration  (i.e.,  maintenance,  plant 
operation) . 

7.  All  equipment  purchased  with  Title  I  funds  is  on  inventory 
and  appropriately  labeled. 


SECTION    31 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


PREFACE 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides federal  funds  to  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  designing, 
implementing  and  operating  programs  specifically  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  children.   The  basic  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide improved  educational  opportunities  to  underprivileged  children. 

This  Section  (Section  II)  of  the  state  annual  evaluation  report  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  been  compiled  from  objective  data  and  in- 
formation from  the  "ESEA  Title  I  Annual  Evaluation  Report  For  1968-69  To 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction"  completed  by  142  or  88  percent 
of  the  160  authorized  representatives  of  Title  I  projects.   The  142  projects 
included  in  this  report  represent  $2,614,308  or  95  percent  of  the  total  of 
$2,751,775  Title  I  funds  approved  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  person  who  has  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  a  Title  I  project  will  find  in  this  report  some  data 
and  information  that  he  can  use  to  advantage  in  meeting  the  responsibility. 


in 
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BASIC  STATISTICAL  DATA 

During  the  fourth  year  of  Title  I  operation  in  Montana  165  projects 
totaling  $2,996,462  were  approved  to  assist  school  districts  and  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  handicapped,  neglected,  and  delinquent  with  special  educa- 
tional programs.   The  data  in  Table  I  show  that  the  total  funds  approved  for 
this  purpose  constituted  99.93  percent  of  the  total  grant  of  $2,998,590. 
Montana's  five  institutions  for  the  handicapped,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
applied  for  and  were  given  approval  for  receipt  of  all  but  $15  of  the  $244,702 
grant  available  and  Montana's  school  districts  applied  for  and  were  given 
approval  for  receipt  of  all  but  $2,113  of  the  total  grant  available. 

TABLE  I 

ESEA  TITLE  I  GRANT  AND  APPROVED  AMOUNTS  FOR 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Approved 
Grant  Amount       Project        Percentage 

Amount 

School  Districts  $2,753,888       $2,751,775  99.92% 

State  Institutions 

for  the  Handicapped  163,042  163,042         100.00 

State  Institutions 

for  the  Neglected  27,686  27,686         100.00 

State  Institutions 

for  the  Delinquent  53,974  53,959  99.97 

Totals  $2,998,590       $2,996,462  99.93% 

In  Montana,  each  public  school  district  is  eligible  for  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  an  ESEA  Title  I  allocation.   Montana  has  many  rural  districts  with 
small  school  enrollments  as  well  as  a  small  number  of  persons  aged  5  through  17 
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residing  in  the  district.   A  review  of  Montana  elementary  school  districts 
reveals  that  45  percent  of  all  elementary  schools  are  one-teacher  schools  (32 
percent)  and  two-teacher  schools  (13  percent)  with  a  range  in  enrollment  from 
1  pupil  to  40  pupils.   Consequently,  these  districts  have  small  allocations, 
the  smallest  being  $28.   Only  21  percent  of  all  Montana's  school  districts 
have  allocations  greater  than  the  $2,500  minimum  amount  established  to  assure 
a  project  of  size,  scope  and  quality  as  outlined  in  Section  116.18  of  the 
Federal  Regulations.   As  a  result  many  districts,  especially  in  the  more 
isolated  areas  of  Montana,  must  combine  their  allocations  in  a  cooperative 
project  in  order  to  qualify  for  Title  I  funds.   The  data  in  Table  II  show 
that  there  were  only  37  single  district  projects  during  fiscal  year  1969  and 
that  one-half  of  the  remaining  123  projects  were  cooperative  projects  invol- 
ving two  districts.   The  greatest  number  of  districts  in  any  one  project  was 
found  in  a  cooperative  project  involving  20  districts  with  a  total  project 
approved  amount  of  $9,014  and  fifty-one  participants.   The  average  number  of 
districts  in  a  cooperative  project  was  4. 

The  data  in  Table  III  show  that  503  or  62  percent  of  the  807  Montana 
districts  participated  in  a  Title  I  project  during  fiscal  year  1969.   Of 
these  participating  districts,  138  were  high  school  districts  and  365  were 
elementary  districts.   The  table  further  reveals  that  83  percent  of  all  high 
school  districts  and  57  percent  of  all  elementary  districts  were  involved  in 
a  Title  I  project.   This  table  also  shows  that  all  Montana  institutions  for 
the  handicapped,  neglected,  and  delinquent  filed  applications  for  Title  I 
funds  and  participated  in  projects  designed  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren assigned  to  the  institution.   These  institutions  had  approved  project 
amounts  totaling  almost  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.   (Table  I,  Page  1) 
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TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  IN  TITLE  I  PROJECTS  AND 
NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 


Number  Of  Districts  Total  Number 

In  Title  I  Projects  Of  Projects 

1  37 

2  62 

3  15 

4  12 

5  8 

6  9 

7  3 

8  6 

9  1 

10  3 

11  1 

12  1 

13  1 
16  1 
20  1 
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TABLE  III 

SUMMARY  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I 
PROJECT  PARTICIPATION 


1.  Number  of  School  Districts  in  State  807 

a.  Number  of  high  school  districts  166 

b.  Number  of  elementary  districts  641 

2.  Number  of  School  Districts  in  Title  I  Projects  503 

a.  Number  of  high  school  districts  138 

b.  Number  of  elementary  districts  365 

3.  Percent  of  Total  School  Districts  in  Title  I  Projects  62% 

a.  Percent  of  high  school  districts  83% 

b.  Percent  of  elementary  districts  57% 

4.  Number  of  State  Institutions  in  State  5 

a.  Number  of  Institutions  for  the  Neglected  1 

b.  Number  of  Institutions  for  the  Delinquent  2 

c.  Number  of  Institutions  for  the  Handicapped  2 

5.  Number  of  State  Institutions  in  Title  I  Projects  5 

6.  Total  Number  of  Title  I  Projects  in  State  165 

a.  Number  of  Projects  for  Local  Educational  Agencies    160 

b.  Number  of  Projects  for  Institutions  5 

7.  Total  Number  of  Single  District  Projects  37 

8.  Total  Number  of  Cooperative  District  Projects  123 
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The  data  in  Table  IV  show  the  number  and  percent  distribution  of  Title 
I  projects  as  well  as  the  dollar  amount  and  percent  distribution  of  Title  I 
funds.   This  table  reveals  that  almost  one-fourth  (23  percent)  of  all  projects 
approved  during  fiscal  year  1969  had  approved  project  amounts  in  the  category 
of  $2,500  to  $4,999  and  that  the  total  approved  amounts  constituted  less  than 
6  percent  (5.7  percent)  of  the  total  state  grant.   The  greatest  amount  of 
funds,  $529,699  or  19  percent,  was  approved  for  19  projects  in  the  $20,000  to 
$39,999  category.   This  table  also  reveals  that  146  projects  or  91  percent  of 
the  Title  I  projects  approved  for  local  educational  agencies  had  project 
amounts  totaling  less  than  $40,000  each  and  that  the  total  funds  for  these 
projects  amounted  to  only  55  percent  of  the  total  state  grant. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  PROJECT  INFORMATION  AND  DATA 

Information  dissemination  is  a  legal  requirement.   Title  I  of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.  L.  89-10,  as  amended) 

specifies  in  Section  105  (a)  (9)  that  a  school  district,  when  applying  for  a 

grant  must  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 

".  .  .effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating to  teachers  and  administrators  significant  information 
derived  from  educational  research,  demonstration,  and  similar 
projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  educa- 
tional practices  developed  through  such  projects.  .  ." 

The  official  application  for  Title  I  funds  requests  a  description  of 
the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  dissemination  pro- 
gram and  a  description  of  the  efforts  to  be  made  to  utilize  available  infor- 
mation and  to  make  information  available  to  the  community,  to  Title  I  person- 
nel in  other  communities,  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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Also,  subsection  5.8  of  the  criteria  for  approval  of  Title  I  applica- 
tions (Program  Guide  #44  USOE)  specifies  that  a  Title  I  application,  to  be 
approved,  must  include  provisions  for  dissemination  of  information. 

Dissemination  of  information  is  always  a  difficult  task.   Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  information  dissemination  that  will  contribute  to  im- 
proved program  planning  and  operation  and  which  will  include  the  involvement 
of  the  staff,  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  community.   Dissemination 
procedures  and  techniques  may  include,  along  with  the  required  annual  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  news  letter,  news 
releases,  staff  meetings,  in-service  training  programs,  and  radio  and  TV 
coverage. 

The  data  in  Table  V  show  that  presentation  of  information  and  data 
in  staff  meetings,  news  releases  and  feature  stories  in  newspapers,  in-ser- 
vice training  programs,  news  letters  to  staff  members,  presentation  of  infor- 
mation at  public  meetings  are  the  dissemination  techniques  employed  most 
frequently  by  local  educational  agencies. 

The  state  Title  I  staff  uses  several  techniques  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation.  A  booklet  entitled  "A  Synopsis  of  110  ESEA  Title  I  Projects  In  Mon- 
tana" was  prepared  and  distributed  to  Title  I  authorized  representatives  and 
school  officials.   This  booklet  includes,  along  with  basic  information  about 
a  project,  a  brief  description  of  project  activities  and  services. 

Periodically,  approximately  five  times  each  year,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining basic  project  information  which  includes  district  identification, 
project  name  and  the  approved  amount  is  prepared  for  dissemination.   At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  several  memorandums  are  incorporated  into  one 
memorandum. 


TABLE  V 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  TECHNIQUES  AND  METHODS 

OF  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  TITLE  I 

ACTIVITIES  WERE  USED 


Techniques  And  Methods  Of 
Disseminating  Information 


Number  Of  Times  Technique 
Or  Method  Was  Used 


Presentation  of  information  and  data  in 
staff  meetings 

News  releases  and  feature  stories  in 
newspapers 

In-service  training  (workshops,  seminars, 
etc.)  conducted  for  Title  I  staff 

Newsletter  to  staff  members 


129 

97 

93 
82 


Presentation  of  information  and  data  in 
public  meetings  and  community  groups 

PTA  meetings 

Open  house 

Conducted  tours 


76 
54 
43 
39 


Presentation  of  information  and  data  over 
the  radio 


38 


Publications  for  local  community 
distribution 


36 


Descriptive  reports  sent  to  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 

Brochures  or  pamphlets 

Special  radio  coverage  of  the  project 

Presentation  of  information  and  data  over 
television 


34 

20 

9 

8 


Descriptive  reports  sent  to  other  schools 
in  the  state 

Publications  for  professional  journals  (for 
example,  MEA  or  NEA  magazines) 

Special  television  coverage  of  the  project 
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PROBLEMS 

The  data  in  Table  VI  show  the  types  of  problems  that  are  encountered 
by  school  district  officials  and  Title  I  personnel  when  initiating  and  im- 
plementing a  Title  I  project.   The  three  problems  identified  most  frequently 
are  (1)  limitations  imposed  by  federal  and  state  regulations  and  guidelines, 
(2)  excessive  paper  work,  and  (3)  inadequate  Title  I  funds. 

The  problems  confronting  district  officials  during  fiscal  year  1969 
were  much  the  same  as  those  confronted  during  fiscal  year  1968.   However,  an 
effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  State  Superintendent's  Title  I  staff 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  work;  for  example,  during  fiscal  year  1969 
each  applicant  was  required  to  prepare  and  submit  for  approval  only  one  copy, 
the  original,  of  the  application  and  other  application  materials.   Other 
copies,  if  needed,  were  reproduced  in  the  State  Superintendent's  office. 

Inadequate  Title  I  funds,  as  well  as  the  delay  of  the  announcement 
of  allocation  amounts  and  inadequate  planning  time,  are  interrelated  and 
will  remain  problems  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriates  funds  for  a  fiscal  year  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  thus 
giving  the  state  and  local  educational  agency  a  definite  fund  commitment. 

Other  problems  reported  by  school  officials  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
State  Superintendent's  Title  I  staff  and  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to 
reduce  the  problems;  for  example,  the  identification  of  pupil  needs  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  time  consuming.   The  Title  I  staff  has  designed  a  special  form 
which  is  used  by  school  officials  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.   Fiscal  accounting  procedures  have  been  streamlined  and 
the  payment  of  funds  for  approved  projects  have  now  been  extablished  on  a 
monthly  schedule. 
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TABLE  VI 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  PROBLEMS  WERE 
ENCOUNTERED  WHEN  INITIATING  AND 
IMPLEMENTING  A  TITLE  I  PROJECT 


Problems  Encountered  In  Initiating  Number  Of 

And  Implementing  A  Title  I  Project  Projects 

Limitations  imposed  by  federal  and  state  regulations 

and  guidelines  60 

Excessive  paper  work  56 

Inadequate  Title  I  funds  51 

Delay  of  announcement  of  allocation  amounts  37 

Designing  of  projects  to  meet  pupil  needs  34 

Inadequate  planning  time  34 

Lack  of  appropriate  evaluation  devices  34 

Inability  to  secure  equipment,  materials  and  supplies 

in  time  32 

Lack  of  school  facilities  or  space  for  carrying  out 

the  project  27 

Identification  of  pupil  needs  27 

Inability  to  obtain  qualified  staff  24 

No  problems  encountered  in  initiating  and  implementing 

this  Title  I  project  19 

Completion  of  project  applications  17 

Delay  in  financial  payments  15 

Delay  between  submission  and  approval  of  project  14 

Fiscal  accounting  procedures  13 

Shortage  of  administrative  staff  to  plan  and  supervise 

the  project  12 

Pre-service  and/or  in-service  training  of  staff  10 
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COORDINATION  OF  TITLE  I  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 

In  56  project  areas  there  was  a  Community  Action  Agency  serving  the 
area.   The  data  in  Table  VII  show  that  in  37  project  areas,  Title  I  activi- 
ties were  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Community  Action  Agency,  but  in  21 
project  areas  cooperation  consisted  mostly  of  a  paper  agreement. 

Since  each  person  completing  the  evaluation  instrument  might  identify 
more  than  one  situation  or  condition  existing  in  a  relationship  between  the 
district  and  the  Community  Action  Agency,  Table  VII  also  shows  that  in  five 
projects  there  was  cooperation  in  planning  and  participation;  in  four  projects 
there  was  a  sharing  of  facilities  and  equipment;  and  in  two  projects  the 
Community  Action  Agency  provided  assistance  in  recruiting  staff. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  TITLE  I  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 

The  data  in  Table  VIII  show  the  extent  to  which  Title  I  received 
supplementary  assistance  from  other  federal  and  state  programs.   The  federal 
regulations  specify  that  when  developing  a  Title  I  program  the  applicant  must 
take  into  consideration  those  benefits  that  are  or  may  be  available  for  chil- 
dren through  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  through 
state  and  local  agencies  and  private  non-profit  organizations.   The  purpose 
of  the  interrelationship  of  Title  I  with  programs  of  other  agencies  is  to 
avoid  a  duplication  of  efforts  and  to  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  Title 
I  funds  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

It  should  be  expected  that  ESEA  Title  II  may  provide  supplementary 
assistance  to  Title  I.   The  ESEA  Title  II  program  operated  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent's office  provides  library  books  to  each  eligible  elementary  and 
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TABLE  VII 


EXTENT  OF  COORDINATION  BETWEEN 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 
AND  TITLE  I 


Type  Of  Coordination 
Between  CAA  And  Title  I 


Number  Of 
Projects 


This  Title  I  project  was  planned  in  cooperation  with 

CAA  37 

Cooperation  between  CAA  and  district  consisted  mostly 

of  a  paper  agreement  21 

The  CAA  assisted  in  locating  and  identifying  children 

to  participate  in  the  project  11 

The  CAA  took  an  active  part  in  planning  the  Title  I 

project  although  it  was  unable  to  provide  additional 

services  after  the  project  was  approved  10 

The  CAA  provided  no  assistance  in  planning  and 

implementing  the  Title  I  project  9 

The  CAA  took  an  active  part  in  planning  the  Title  I 

project  and  continued  to  participate  actively  for  the 

duration  of  the  project  5 

The  CAA  shared  facilities  and  equipment  with  the 

applicant  4 

The  CAA  assisted  in  recruiting  personnel  and  staff  2 

The  CAA  provided  funds  to  jointly  fund  or  supplement 

services  offered  by  Title  I  2 

The  CAA  was  reluctant  to  cooperate,  but  it  did 

complete  statement  by  Community  Action  Agency  (OE4305-2)      2 

The  CAA  assisted  in  securing  facilities  1 

The  CAA  refused  to  cooperate  with  district  officials  0 
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TABLE  VIII 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TITLE  I  RECEIVES  SUPPLEMENTARY 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL 

AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 


Federal  And  State  Programs  Providing  Number  Of  Projects 

Supplementary  Assistance  Receiving  Supple- 

To  Title  I  Projects  mentary  Assistance 

ESEA  Title  II  33 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  -  0E0  -  Community  Action 

Agency  26 

NDEA  Title  III  17 

ESEA  Title  III  14 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  Program  11 

Head  Start  -  0E0  -  Community  Action  Agency  11 

State  Social  and  Welfare  Agencies  10 

Federal  Social  and  Welfare  Agencies  4 

Medical  Aid  to  Indigent  Families  4 

Smith  Hughes  Act  3 

ESEA  Title  VI-A  2 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  2 

NDEA  Title  V-a  2 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  2 

George-Barden  Act  2 

ESEA  Title  IV  1 

ESEA  Title  V  1 

Job  Corps  0 
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secondary  district  in  Montana.   When  a  district  participating  in  Title  I 
places  an  order  for  library  books  under  Title  II,  the  order  includes  books 
that  best  can  be  used  by  disadvantaged  children  participating  in  Title  I. 
Also  to  be  expected  is  the  relationship  between  Head  Start  and  Title  I.   In 
most  cases  when  Head  Start  and  Title  I  operate  in  the  same  locality,  the  pro- 
grams are  designed  so  that  duplication  of  services  are  held  to  the  very  mini- 
mum.  The  school  lunch  program,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Title  I  program  also  relate  quite  well  in  that  the  food  program 
is  used  to  provide  food  services  for  educationally  deprived  participants  who 
are  also  economically  deprived. 

COOPERATIVE  TITLE  I  PROJECTS 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  Montana  had  807  elementary  and  secondary 
school  districts,  varying  in  enrollment  from  1  pupil  to  over  12,000  pupils. 
There  are  many  districts,  most  of  them  rural  one-  and  two-teacher  school  dis- 
tricts, with  Title  I  allocations  of  less  than  $2,500;  consequently,  the  only 
way  a  small  rural  district  can  participate  in  Title  I  is  to  combine  its  al- 
location with  the  allocations  of  other  districts  and  plan  a  program  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  each  of  the  cooperating  districts. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Table  II,  Page  3,  that  there  were  only  thirty- 
seven  single  district  projects  and  that  the  remaining  one-hundred-and-twenty- 
three  projects  were  cooperative  projects  with  two  to  twenty  districts  involved, 

The  data  in  Table  IX  reveal  that  90  cooperative  projects  were  con- 
sidered successful  and  the  results  satisfactory  and  in  69  cooperative  projects 
district  officials  felt  that  the  project  should  be  continued  for  another  year. 
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TABLE  IX 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  COOPERATIVE  PROJECTS  WERE 
IMPLEMENTED  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


Reasons  For  Implementing  Cooperative  Number  Of 

Projects  And  Results  Of  The  Project  Responses 


The  district  officials  were  satisfied  with  the  results 

of   the  project  90 

The  district  officials  feel  this  project  should  be 

continued  for  another  year  69 

A  cooperative  project  was  planned  and  implemented 

because  each  district's  allocation  did  not  meet  the 

$2,500  limitation  established  by  federal  regulations         64 

A  cooperative  project  was  planned  and  implemented  in 

order  to  offer  services  that  could  not  have  been  offered 

by  each  individual  school  district  45 

This  district's  allocation  and  the  allocation  of  each 

of  the  other  districts  in  the  area  was  of  sufficient 

amount  to  provide  needed  activities  in  each  district         22 

The  district  officials  felt  the  project  fell  short  of 
expectations  but  accomplished  more  than  each  district 
could  have  accomplished  without  a  cooperative  project         9 

Cooperation  between  districts  could  not  be  established        7 

Individual  districts  failed  to  agree  upon  needs  and/or 
objectives  of  a  project  2 

Some  of  the  district  officials  were  not  satisfied  with 

the  operation  of  the  project  or  the  results  of  the 

project  1 

Individual  districts  failed  to  agree  on  which  district 
would  become  prime  applicant  and  designated  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  agent  for  the  project  1 

The  project  was  a  failure  0 
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Fourty-five  cooperative  projects  were  implemented  because  more  and  better 
services  could  be  offered  with  larger  total  project  fund  amounts. 

NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PARTICIPATION 

In  46  project  areas  there  were  non-public  schools  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  or,  if  a  cooperative  project,  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  of  the  participating  districts.   The  data  in  Table  X  show  that  in  39 
projects,  cooperation  with  non-public  school  officials  was  established  with- 
out problem,  but  in  four  projects  there  was  difficulty  in  determining  the 
needs  of  non-public  school  children,  a  problem  in  establishing  transportation 
between  the  non-public  school  and  the  project  site,  and  a  schedule  and  time 
conflict  between  public  and  non-public  schools.   In  only  three  projects  were 
the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  public  and  non-public  schools 
considered  to  be  very  dissimilar. 

GENERAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  authorized  representatives  when  completing  the  evaluation  instru- 
ment were  asked  to  check  the  statement  that  most  appropriately  described  the 
overall  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  Title  I  project.   The  data  in  Table 
XI  show  that  the  authorized  representatives  of  106  projects  felt  that  the 
project  was  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  and  were  successful  in  meeting  those  needs.   Thirty-two  authorized 
representatives  stated  that  the  project  was  successful  even  though  limited 
funds  did  not  adequately  fund  the  project.   On  the  other  hand,  four  author- 
ized representatives  felt  that  the  project  had  little  impact  on  raising  the 
educational  attainment  of  project  participants.   Fifteen  authorized 
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TABLE  X 


EXTENT  OF  SUCCESS  AND/OR  PROBLEMS  IN  PLANNING 
AND  IMPLEMENTING  A  PROJECT  TO  INCLUDE 
NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Success  And/Or  Problems  In  Planning  And 
Implementing  Title  I  Projects  To  Provide 
For  Non-Public  School  Participation 


Number 

Of 
Responses 


Cooperation  with  non-public  school  officials  was 
established  without  problem 


39 


It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  needs  of  non-public 

school  children  4 

Transportation  between  the  non-public  school (s)  and 

the  project  location  was  a  problem  4 

There  was  scheduling  and  time  conflicts  between  public 

and  non-public  schools  4 

The  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 

children  enrolled  in  the  public  and  non-public  school (s) 

were  very  dissimilar  3 

There  was  difficulty  in  knowing  which  non-public  school 
official  or  educator  to  contact  for  cooperative  planning      1 

The  location  of  the  project  created  problems  1 


The  parents  of  non-public  school  children  were  reluctant 
to  allow  their  children  to  participate  in  the  project 
activities 
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TABLE  XI 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TITLE  I  PROJECT  PERSONNEL 
CONSIDERED  THE  PROJECT  SUCCESSFUL 


Overall  Evaluation  Of  The 
Impact  Of  The  Project 


Number  Of 
Responses 


The  project  activities  and  services  were  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  were  successful 


106 


The  project  was  successful,  but  the  limited  Title  I 
funds  available  did  not  adequately  fund  the  project 

The  project  activities  and  services  helped  all  children 
rather  than  focusing  on  educationally  deprived  children 

The  project  had  very  little  impact  on  raising  the  level 
of  educational  attainment  of  educationally  deprived 
children  participating  in  the  program 

The  project  activities  and  services  were  not  appropriate 
and  are  in  need  of  revision 


32 


15 
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representatives  stated  that  the  project  activities  helped  all  of  the  children 
rather  than  focusing  in  on  the  educationally  deprived. 

PROJECT  PARTICIPANTS 

The  data  in  Table  XII  show  that  of  a  total  of  12,081  Title  I  par- 
ticipants, 10,029  or  83  percent  were  public  school  children,  1,485  or  12  per- 
cent were  non-public  school  children,  and  567  or  5  percent  were  youth  not 
enrolled  in  school.   The  persons  completing  the  information  for  the  evalua- 
tion instrument  were  asked  to  include  dropouts  who  participated  in  the  Title 
I  program  in  the  "youth  not  enrolled"  column  and  it  appears  that  some  respon- 
dents considered  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  children  not  yet  of  the 
age  to  be  included  in  the  state  equalization  aid  program  to  be  "youth  not 
enrolled".   This  data  compares  to  88  percent  public  school  participation,  9 
percent  non-public  school  participation  and  3  percent  "youth  not  enrolled" 
participation  during  fiscal  year  1968.   Further,  the  total  number  of  par- 
ticipants, 20,477,  in  fiscal  year  1968  was  reduced  by  41  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1969  to  12,081.   The  average  approved  expenditures  per  participants 
from  Title  I  funds  increased  by  $85  or  59  percent  from  $143  per  participant 
in  fiscal  year  1968  to  $228  per  participant  in  fiscal  year  1969.   This 
indicates  that  projects  were  more  carefully  planned  and  services  were  con- 
centrated on  a  limited  number  of  disadvantaged  children  thus  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  guidelines  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Also,  Table  XII  shows  that  39  percent  of  all  project  participants 
were  primary  and  preschool  children  (pre-kindergarten  through  Grade  3), 
39  percent  were  in  Grades  4  through  8  and  only  21  percent  were  high  school 
participants.   Since  only  approximately  28  percent  of  the  total  public  school 
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TABLE  XII 


GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TITLE  I 
PARTICIPANTS  BY  TYPE  SCHOOL 


Grade  Level      Public  School   Non-Public  Youth  Not        Total 

Children       School  Enrolled  In  Participants 

Children  Any  School  (Cols.  2-1-3+4) 
(1)               (2)          (3)         (4)  (5) 


Pre-Kindergarten 

99 

13 

192 

304 

Kindergarten 

964 

53 

204 

1,221 

Grade 

1 

780 

61 

841 

Grade 

2 

890 

269 

1,159 

Grade 

3 

957 

251 

1,208 

Grade 

4 

852 

134 

986 

Grade 

5 

759 

122 

881 

Grade 

6 

817 

106 

923 

Grade 

7 

723 

91 

814 

Grade 

8 

646 

93 

7 

746 

Ungraded 
(Elementary) 

370 

7 

1 

378 

Grade 

9 

707 

90 

22 

819 

Grade 

10 

665 

76 

38 

779 

Grade 

11 

423 

74 

28 

525 

Grade 

12 

284 

45 

38 

367 

Ungraded 
(High  School) 

93 

37 

130 

Total 

10,029 

1,485 

567 

12,081 
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enrollment  are  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  Grade  3  and  42  percent  were 
Grades  4  through  8,  this  would  indicate  a  concentration  of  Title  I  effort  on 
the  children  in  the  lower  elementary  grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

On  the  application  for  federal  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  applicant  was  requested  to  iden- 
tify one  or  more  characteristics  (needs)  of  children  which  were  sufficiently 
severe  to  indicate  a  need  for  special  educational  services  of  a  Title  I  pro- 
ject.  The  data  in  Table  XIII  show  that  the  two  characteristics  (needs)  of 
children  identified  most  frequently  were  in  the  cognitive  area,  i.e.,  perfor- 
mance below  grade  level  in  reading  and  performance  below  grade  level  in  other 
skill  areas.   The  third  most  frequently  identified  characteristic  was  a 
negative  attitude  toward  school  and  education.   The  remaining  characteristics 
appear  to  be  intermingled  in  the  cognitive  and  the  affective  domain. 

CRITERIA  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBE  HOW  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS  WERE  DETERMINED 

In  addition  to  identifying  those  characteristics  of  children  which 
were  sufficiently  severe  to  indicate  a  need  for  special  education  assistance, 
the  authorized  representatives  were  asked  to  select  and  describe  the  method 
or  methods  used  to  select  the  most  needy  children  to  participate  in  Title  I 
activities.   The  data  in  Table  XIV  show  the  frequency  with  which  various 
methods  or  techniques  were  used  to  select  Title  I  pupil  participants.   It 
can  be  expected,  since  Table  XIII,  Page  22  shows  that  the  identified  charac- 
teristics (needs)  of  children  were  in  the  cognitive  area,  that  teacher  ob- 
servation, standardized  tests,  referral  by  teachers,  academic  records  and 
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TABLE  XIII 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  IDENTIFIED  CHARACTERISTICS  (NEEDS) 
OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN  WERE 
SUFFICIENTLY  SEVERE  TO  INDICATE  A 
NEED  FOR  TITLE  I  SERVICES 


Identified  Characteristics  Or  Needs 
Of  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


Number  Of  Projects  Indi- 
cating The  Characteristics 
Or  Needs  Of  Educationally 
Deprived  Children 


Performance  significantly  below  grade 
level  in  reading 

Performance  significantly  below  grade 
level  in  other  skill  areas 

Negative  attitude  towards  school  and 
education 

Low  level  in  verbal  functioning 

Poor  performance  on  standardized  tests 

Other  achievement  needs 

Negative  self-image 

Emotional  and  social  instability 

Expectations  of  school  failure 

Short  attention  span 

Low  occupational  and  educational  aspira- 
tion level 

Low  level  in  non-verbal  functioning 

High  absentee  rate 

Speech  impaired 

Other  ability  needs 

Disciplinary  problems 

High  dropout  rate 

Other  needs  related  to  learning  difficulties 


103 

77 

51 
50 
47 
29 
29 
28 
27 
26 

26 
21 
13 
13 
12 
10 
9 
8 
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TABLE  XIV 

KINDS  AND  TYPES  OF  CRITERIA  USED  TO 
SELECT  TITLE  I  PARTICIPANTS 


Criteria  Duplicated  Count 

Of  Responses 

Teacher  observation  415 

Standardized  tests  307 

Referral  by  teacher  243 

Academic  records  240 

Teacher-made  tests  228 

Cumulative  records  183 

Anecdotal  records  127 

Previous  year's  evaluation  data  103 

Referral  by  counselor  100 

Home  visits  88 

Attendance  records  86 

Record  of  emotional  difficulties  69 

Disciplinary  records  63 

Health  records  46 

Dropout  information  34 

Referral  by  local,  state  or  federal  agencies  33 

Other  26 

Physical  examinations  25 

Known  evidence  of  nutritional  deficiencies  13 
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teacher-made  tests  would  be  the  methods  or  techniques  used  most  frequently 
to  select  project  participants. 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

On  the  application  for  federal  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  applicant  is  asked  to  define  the 
goals  or  objectives  of  the  project.   Without  clearly  defined  goals,  efficient 
evaluation  of  a  project  is  almost  impossible.   Furthermore,  there  is  very 
little  if  any  sound  basis  for  selecting  appropriate  instructional  methods, 
content  or  materials.   Another  reason  for  identifying  and  keeping  project  ob- 
jectives clearly  in  focus  is  that  the  degree  to  which  the  participants  are 
able  to  perform  can  be  continuously  evaluated.   Project  objectives  should 
relate  to  pupil  needs  and  should  meet  pupil  needs. 

The  data  in  Table  XV  show  that  the  project  activities  "to  improve 
classroom  performance  in  reading"  and  "to  improve  classroom  performance  in 
other  skill  areas"  were  selected  most  frequently.   This  is  to  be  expected 
since  the  data  in  Table  XIII,  Page  22  show  the  characteristics  (needs)  of 
educationally  deprived  children  to  be  "performance  significantly  below  grade 
level  in  reading"  and  "performance  significantly  below  grade  level  in  other 
skill  areas".   Also  worthy  of  note  is  the  project  objective  "to  change, 
positively,  attitudes  toward  school  and  education".   This  objective  was 
listed  by  46  projects  of  which  40  identified  the  objective  as  a  minor  objec- 
tive.  This  relates  to  the  third  most  frequently  identified  characteristic 
(need)  of  children,  "negative  attitude  towards  school  and  education,"  repor- 
ted in  Table  XIII. 
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TABLE  XV 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  TITLE  I  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  WERE 
IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  OBJECTIVES 

ESEA  Title  I     Total  Number  Total  Number      Total  Number 
Project  Objectives   Of  Responses   Identified  As      Identified  As 

Major  Objectives  Minor  Objectives 

To  improve  classroom 

performance  in  reading    105  72  33 

To  improve  classroom 
performance  in  other 
skill  areas  69  11  58 

To  change,  positively, 

attitudes  toward  school 

and  education  46  6  40 

To  improve  children's 

verbal  functioning        45  2  43 

To  improve  the  chil- 
dren's self-image         43  8  35 

To  improve  perfor- 
mance on  standardized 
achievement  tests         42  16  26 

To  increase  expec- 
tations of  success 
in  school  36  5  31 

Other  achievement 

objectives  (specify)      27  9  18 

To  improve  the  chil- 
dren's emotional  and 
social  stability  and/or 
that  of  their  families     25  1  24 

To  raise  occupational 

and /or  educational 

aspirational  levels       21  2  19 

To  improve  and  in- 
crease the  children's 
attention  span  20  1  19 
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TABLE  XV  (continued) 


ESEA  Title  I     Total  Number  Total  Number      Total  Number 
Project  Objectives   Of  Responses   Identified  As     Identified  As 

Major  Objectives  Minor  Objectives 

To  improve  the  hold- 
ing power  (decrease 
dropout  rate)  16  3  13 

To  improve  children's 

non-verbal  functioning     15  0  15 

To  improve  physical 

health  11  0  11 

To  improve  the  chil- 
dren's average  daily 
attendance  8  0  8 

Other  objectives  re- 
lated to  learning 
conditions  (specify)       8  0  8 

Other  objectives  re- 
lated to  abilities         6  2  4 

Other  objectives  re- 
lated to  children's 
attitudes  (specify)        6  1  5 

To  improve  performance 

on  standardized  tests 

of  ability  5  1  4 

To  reduce  the  rate  and 
severity  of  disciplin- 
ary problems  5  0  5 

Other  objectives  re- 
lated to  children's 
behavior  5  0  5 

To  improve  nutritional 

health  10  1 


To  provide  adequate 
clothing 
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DROPOUT  DATA 

A  dropout  is  defined  as  "a  pupil  who  leaves  a  school,  for  any  reason 
except  death,  before  graduation  or  completion  of  a  program  of  studies  and 
without  transferring  to  another  school.  .  . "  Dropout  information  may  even- 
tually provide  some  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  Title  I  program 
although  the  cause-effect  relationships  will  always  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  establish.   In  fiscal  year  1968-69,  dropout  information  was  col- 
lected by  grade  and  by  reason  for  dropping  out  from  those  projects  which  had 
instructional  activities  and/or  services  for  disadvantaged  children  in  grades 
7-12.   The  data  in  Table  XVI  show  that  the  greatest  number  (522)  of  pupils 
dropped  out  of  school  in  Grade  11.   This  number  constituted  5.72  percent  of 
the  end-of-the-year  Grade  11  enrollment  of  Title  I  schools.   Also  of  interest 
from  Table  XVI  is  the  fact  that  902  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  the  majority  of  these  dropouts,  526 
or  58  percent,  were  sophomores  and  juniors.   General  dissatisfaction  with 
school  is  defined  as  dislike  of  school  experience,  lack  of  interest,  over-age, 
inadequate  social  adjustment,  poor  relationship  with  staff  or  fellow  pupils, 
lack  of  appropriate  curriculum,  or  academic  difficulties.   The  total  number 
of  dropouts  from  Grades  7-12  in  schools  having  Title  I  programs  is  1,880 
pupils  or  2>\   percent  of  the  53,441  pupils  enrolled  at  the  end-of-the-year. 

STUDENTS  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  continuing  his  education  beyond  high 
school  if  he  enters  on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  a  college  or 
university,  a  trade  school  or  vocational-technical  school,  a  business  or 
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TABLE  XVI 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PUPILS  DROP  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
FOR  CERTAIN  REASONS  BY  GRADE 


Reasons  For  Dropping 
Out  Of  School 


Number  Of  Pupils  Who 
Dropped  Out  At  Each 
Grade  Level 


10    11    12 


Total  Number 

For  Each 

Reason 


Physical 

Mental 

Economic 

Marriage  and/or 
Pregnancy 

General  Dissatis- 
faction With  School 

Other  (specify) 

Total  Each  Grade 

End -of -the- Year- 
Enrollment,  Each 
Grade 


2    4  7  11  7  9 

6  8  29  47  44  46 
1    4  14  30  24  30 

1  15  48  85  114 

10   27  159  270  256  180 

7  27  79  90  106  83 
26    71  303  496  522  462 

8108  8421  9923  9635  9115  8239 


40 
180 
103 

263 

902 

392 

1880 

53441 
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commercial  school,  a  nursing  school,  or  a  junior  college.   A  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  attending  a  service  school  in  connection  with  his 
duties  is  not  considered  to  be  continuing  his  education  for  purposes  of  this 
report . 

How  many  high  school  graduates  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education  as  a  result  of  Title  I  activities  is  a  question  that  may  not  have 
an  answer.   The  complexity  of  a  cause-effect  relationship  negates  a  simple 
answer.   The  data  in  Table  XVII  show  that  of  the  7,614  graduates  in  the  spring 
of  1968,  5,190  or  68  percent  are  continuing  their  education  beyond  high  school. 
The  data  further  indicates  that  of  this  total  3,953  or  52  percent  are  attending 
a  college  or  university  and  only  530  or  7  percent  are  attending  trade  school 
or  vocational-technical  school.   The  data  in  Table  XVII  also  show  that  of  the 
7,826  graduates  in  the  spring  of  1969,  an  estimated  4,219  or  54  percent  are 
attending  a  college  or  a  university  and  5,784  or  74  percent  are  continuing 
their  education, 

PROJECT  STAFF  MEMBERS 

The  data  in  Table  XVIII  show  the  classification  of  assignment  of 
Title  I  personnel  for  the  regular  term  and  summer  term  and  the  number  of 
staff  assignments.   Each  staff  member  is  counted  once  regardless  of  whether 
the  member  was  a  full-time  or  part-time  employee.   An  assignment  during  the 
regular  term  which  was  extended  through  the  summer  term  was  counted  once  for 
the  regular  term  and  once  for  the  summer  term.   It  can  be  expected  that  the 
number  of  staff  assignments  in  each  category  for  the  summer  term  would  exceed 
the  number  for  the  regular  term.   A  review  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  files  shows 
that  there  were  87  projects  or  54  percent  of  all  Title  I  projects  with  both 
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TABLE  XVII 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  CONTINUE 
THEIR  EDUCATION  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Total  Number  Of 
Graduates  Attending 


Total  Number  Of 
Graduates 


Spring" 
1969 


7,826 


Spring 
1968 


7,614 


College  or  University 

Junior  College 

Trade  School  or  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Business  or  Commercial  School 

Nursing  School 

Other  (specify) 

Total  Number  Graduates 
Continuing  Their  Education 

Total  Number  Serving  In  The 
Armed  Forces 

Total  Number  Receiving  No 
Training  Beyond  High  School 


4,219      3,953 
262       202 


730 

530 

370 

368 

90 

79 

113 

58 

5,784     5,190 


485 


1,557 


550 


1,874 


'^Estimated  Number  Continuing  Their  Education  Beyond  High  School  For 
Spring  1969o 
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TABLE  XVIII 
PROJECT  STAFF  MEMBERS 


Activity  Assignment  Number  Of  Personnel 

Of  Personnel 

Regular  Term  Summer  Term 

17 

71 

263 

133 


7 
190 

0 
10 
11 
93 

45 

6 

36 

111 


Teach ing-Pre-Kindergar ten 

6 

Teaching -Kindergarten 

27 

Teaching-Elementary 

114 

Teaching -Secondary 

43 

Teaching-Handicapped  Children 

Only 

6 

Teacher  Aide 

319 

Tutor 

48 

Librarian 

8 

Librarian  Aide 

11 

Supervisory  &  Administrative 

94 

Psychological  Services  & 

Counseling 

49 

Social  Work  &  Attendance 

11 

Health  Services 

19 

Clerical  &  Accounting 

151 
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regular  term  and  summer  term  activities.   Thirteen  projects  or  8  percent  had 
summer  activities  only.   Thus,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Title  I  projects  (62 
percent)  operated  during  the  summer  time  and  provided  activities  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

TITLE  I  PROJECT  EXPENDITURES 

Table  XIX  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  Title  I  fiscal  year  1969 
disbursements  expended  for  salaries,  contracted  services  and  other  expenses. 
A  review  of  the  Table  reveals  that  almost  three-fourths  (72  percent)  of  the 
total  of  $2,605,823  was  expended  for  instructional  services  and  slightly  less 
than  two-thirds  (64  percent)  of  the  total  was  expended  for  instructional 
salaries.   Administrative  salaries  accounted  for  7.9  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures and  the  total  administrative  costs  was  9.2  percent.   Less  than  2 
percent  was  expended  for  equipment. 

The  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  funds  are  being  expended  for 
services  other  than  those  in  the  instructional  or  academic  areas  can  be 
shown  by  comparing  certain  expenditure  percentages  for  fiscal  year  1967,  fis- 
cal year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969, 

Attendance  services  consists  of  those  activities  which  have  as  their 
primary  purpose  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  children's  attendance  at 
school  and  such  expenditures  may  include  not  only  the  salaries  of  home-school 
counselors,  home-school  visitors,  and  school  social  workers  but  also  the 
salaries  and  other  expenditures  encountered  when  directly  analyzing  the  causes 
for  non-attendance  and  bringing  together  the  home,  school,  and  community  to 
solve  such  problems.   The  percentage  of  expenditures  for  attendance  services 
increased  14  times  to  1.1  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1969.   This  amounted  to  $28,718. 
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TABLE  XIX 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  TITLE  I  DISBURSEMENTS  EXPENDED 
IN  EACH  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  NUMBER  BY  SALARIES, 
CONTRACTED  SERVICES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 


Expenditures  For  Operation 


Percent  Of  Title  I  Funds  Expended 


Expenditure  Accounts    Account   Salaries   Contracted   Other    Total 

Number  Services   Expenses 


Administration  100 

Instruction  200 

Attendance  Services  300 

Health  Services  400 

Pupil  Transportation 
Services 


500 
600 
700 
800 
900 


Operation  of  Plant 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

Fixed  Charges 

Food  Services 

Student  Body  Activities  1000 

Community  Services      1100 

Remodeling  (Less  Than 

$2000)  1220C 

Equipment  1230 

Expenditures  For  Construction 

Totals 


7 . 955% 

0.6917c 

0.605% 

9.251% 

63.666 

0.534 

8.037 

72.237 

1.063 

-0- 

0.039 

1.102 

2.767 

0.202 

0.299 

3.268 

0.293 

1.457 

0.311 

2.061 

0.895 

0.002 

0.097 

0.994 

0.066 

0.014 

0.010 

0.090 

6.236 

6.236 

0.206 

0.007 

1.495 

1.708 

0.005 

0.007 

0.249 

0.261 

0.529 

0.065 

0.230 

0.824 

-0- 

-0- 

0.043 

0.043 

-0- 

-0- 

1.925 

1.925 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

77.445% 

2.979% 

19.576% 

100.000% 
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Health  services  are  activities  in  the  field  of  physical  and  mental 
health  consisting  of  medical,  dental,  psychiatric  and  nurse  services  in  the 
nature  of  inspections  and  treatment.   The  disbursements  for  health  services 
constituted  3.3  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969  which 
compares  to  2%  percent  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  2.2  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1967.   The  total  expenditures  for  health  services  in  fiscal  year  1969  was 
$85,177. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  expenditures  for  student  body  activities 
has  increased  6  times  from  .04  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  .24  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1969.   Student  body  activities  include  direct  and  personal  ser- 
vices for  school  pupils.   Instructional  and  cultural  field  trips  and  other 
curricular  activities  were  identified  as  student  body  activities.   The  total 
expenditures  for  student  body  activities  was  $6,790. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  expenditures  for  community  services  in- 
creased nine  times  from  .09  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  .82  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1969.   The  total  expenditures  for  community  services  was  $21,460. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  Title  I  expenditures  expended  for  equip- 
ment decreased  from  13.5  percent  ($356,871)  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  3.9  per- 
cent ($109,810)  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  1.9  percent  ($50,170)  in  fiscal  year 
1969.   The  decrease  in  the  dollar  amount  expended  in  the  three  fiscal  years 
for  equipment  has  been  used  to  provide  more  funds  for  other  services  for  the 
educationally  deprived  child. 
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PROMISING  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICES 

On  the  evaluation  instrument,  the  authorized  representative  was  asked 

to  describe  briefly  any  promising  educational  practices  which  were  developed 

during  the  operation  of  the  project  and  which  may  be  adapted  to  other  areas 

of  the  school  program.   The  following  are  descriptions  and  comments  expressed 

by  the  authorized  representative. 

"An  ungraded  program  seemed  to  work  quite  well  during  the  summer. 
Perhaps  more  could  be  done  to  develop  this  idea  during  the  regular 
school  term." 

"We  found  that  educationally  deprived  children  received  more  from 
enrichment  activities  than  from  remediation.   Some  rather  promising 
techniques  were  developed  with  regard  to  enrichment  activities." 

"The  early  identification  of  students  who  need  help  and  their  place- 
ment in  groups  where  attention  can  be  given  to  individual  instruction 
and  the  achievement  of  success  by  each  participant.   We  need  smaller 
classes  and  more  individualized  instruction." 

"We  find  the  use  of  teacher  aides  was  effective  in  freeing  teachers 
for  full-time  teaching.  We  plan  to  expand  this  service.  Using  the 
library  for  individualized  reading  programs  for  students  has  proved 
effective  and  will  be  developed  further." 

"All  programs  conducted  this  summer  were  planned  so  that  students 
would  learn  by  doing.   Many  of  our  students  demonstrated  that  they 
have  abilities  in  these  areas  which  would  have  gone  unnoticed  if 
they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  through  Title  I." 

"Individual  help  and  attention  for  these  students  is  necessary.   The 
student  must  progress  at  his  own  speed  but  must  still  be  'pushed'  for 
individual  progress.   A  type  of  'non-graded'  system  might  work  well 
in  all  subject  areas." 

"The  theatre  project  opened  many  new  doors  for  some  of  our  students. 
They  are  now  excited  about  this  vocational  area.   This  had  increased 
the  interest,  thus  training  has  enriched  our  drama  program  to  the 
point  that  we  now  project  four  dramatic  productions  involving  much  of 
the  high  school  and  junior  high.   The  spin-off  was  well  worth  the 
effort.   The  science  workshop  proved  to  be  as  much  a  cultural  enrich- 
ment as  a  science  stimulator.   It  showed  the  isolation  that  we  suffer 
here  in  Dodson.   The  instructor  was  amazed  at  the  inadequacy  of  our 
children  in  coping  with  travel  to  strange  places.   The  slides  taken 
are  now  being  used  extensively  in  our  science  program." 
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"Regular  changes  of  material  at  the  interest  cycle  of  the  student 
seems  to  lead  to  involvement  by  the  student  that  has  not  previously 
been  noted  in  regular  classroom  situations.   All  areas  of  Title  I, 
in  which  academic  subjects  are  taught,  included  built-in  motivation 
adjustments  through  changes  of  pace  such  as  switching  to  different 
projects  every  15  minutes  or  less.   This  is  an  extremely  high  moti- 
vation and  involvement  device,  and  as  such  has  been  adopted  by  the 
teachers  involved  into  regular  school  programs  with  marked  success." 

''Tutoring  of  high  school  target  students  by  an  elementary  teacher 
proved  very  valuable.   Greater  emphasis  on  one-to-one  situations  for 
troubled  students  by  trained  teacher  or  even  trained  and  well-versed 
teacher  aide  was  successful.   Redevelopment  of  home-school  liaison 
might  be  carried  to  greater  extent,  such  as  moving  to  upper  grade 
levels,  parent  participating  and  more  positive  attitude  from  them  is 
desired. " 

"Participation  in  small  groups  improves  pupil  self-image,  enhances 
pupil  involvement  and  generally  improves  the  learning  process  for 
disadvantaged  students." 

"The  need  of  counseling  within  the  elementary  grades  became  very 
evident  as  the  counselor  worked  with  the  hard-core  high  school  po- 
tential dropouts.   The  first  grade  teacher  teaching  pre-school  class 
experimented  in  role  play,  new  learning  games,  etc.,  and  feels  she 
gained  much  insight  in  working  with  young  children  will  be  carried 
into  her  classroom.   Home  visits  were  a  part  of  these  activities  and 
we  see  value  in  them." 

"AAPHER  Youth  Fitness  program  in  P.E.  indicated  what  could  be  accom- 
plished with  an  elementary  physical  education  program.   Our  students 
gained  in  endurance,  fitness,  willingness  to  participate  and  went 
from  a  2  percent  success  ratio  to  a  19  percent.   Token  award  system 
(A.G.S.)  was  used  to  encourage  attendance  and  reward  success  im- 
mediately.  Highly  effective  in  both  areas  A.D.A.  of  80-1-  could  well 
be  used  in  low  achiever  groups  during  the  school  year." 

"Greater  individual  classroom  freedom  created  self  motivating  con- 
cepts to  the  assimilation  of  reading  and  related  subjects.   Accep- 
ting the  pupil  on  his  level  of  ability  and  achievement  is  and  was  a 
must. " 

"Probably  the  most  promising  educational  practice  this  summer  was 
that  in  which  we  took  students  having  difficulty  in  English  and 
added  a  Humanities  Course  whereby  they  used  films,  individual  study 
in  the  Humanities  as  well  as  Social  Studies  and  tied  them  together. 
This  was  an  exceptional  program  and  accomplished  a  great  deal." 

"The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  visited  the  primary  grades 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  and  listening  to  the  younger  children 
read.   Approximately  four  hours  a  week  we  made  use  of  high  school 
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students  as  helpers  in  reading.   Each  child  developed  a  special 
reading  or  mathematics  for  presentation  to  their  peers.   Contracts 
were  used  as  incentive  and  motivation  for  success.   We  also  used 
tutors  and  teacher  aides." 

"During  this  project  we  were  able  to  identify  pupils  who  had  learn- 
ing disabilities  related  to  motor-visual  problem  areas.   We  plan  to 
administer  screening  tests  designed  to  identify  this  type  of  learn- 
ing problem  and  prepare  individualized  prescribed  instruction  for 
each  pupil  so  affected.   Many  of  these  learning  problems  can  be 
eliminated  by  this  type  of  individualized  instruction  in  the  class- 


"This  year  our  program  incorporated  the  use  of  the  Brenner-Davis 
aural  approach  to  phonetic  attack  and  spelling  skills.   This  was  done 
because  a  check-up  by  the  school  nurse,  using  the  Delacato  Neuro- 
logical Dysfunction  method,  revealed  that  four  students  seemingly 
had  malfunctioning  aural  perception  of  phonics  similar  to  the  more 
common  visual  dysfunction.   The  visual  charts  and  oral  responses 
were  also  used  with  this,  and  improvement  was  positive." 

"The  practice  of  making  every  student  feel  recognized  on  his  own 
merit  without  needing  to  create  problems  or  misbehave  to  get  atten- 
tion.  If  this  can  be  furthered  to  the  point  where  desirable  atti- 
tudes and  reactions  are  reinforced  by  the  instructor  while  un- 
desirable traits  are  consciously  left  as  near  to  no  response  as  is 
reasonable,  a  great  service  to  education  might  be  provided.   Use  of 
coordination  skills  training  for  poor  readers  to  attempt  to  correct 
problems  related  to  psychomotot  coordination," 

"Placing  a  certified  teacher  in  a  combination-grade  room  as  an  aide 
to  shoulder  part  of  the  burden  produced  such  good  results  that  the 
district  decided  to  hire  an  additional  full-time  teacher  for  the 
coming  year  to  split  the  combination  room.   The  excellent  results 
achieved  from  placing  two  high  school  students  with  a  local  veter- 
inarian on  a  half -day  basis  has  prompted  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete independent  study  program  for  the  coming  year,  set  up  on  a 
similar  plan," 

"1.   Instructors  will  be  encouraged  to  couple  multi-media  instruc- 
tion with  team  teaching.   2.   Teachers  in  other  subject  matter 
areas  will  be  encouraged  to  use  individualized  instruction  in 
remedial  as  well  as  enrichment  work.   English-Reading  Consultant: 
1.   Student  teams  being  employed  in  drill  and  exercise  work.   2. 
Students  engaged  in  small  group  work  and  independent  study  have 
made  use  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Instructional  Materials 
Center,   3.   In  teaching  reading,  records  and  tapes  have  been  played 
while  students  read  the  same  materials  silently.   4,   Many  'non- 
text' materials  have  been  employed  in  teaching  reading  skills." 
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"Art  classes  were  inaugurated  for  the  first  time  for  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped  and  the  non-conformist.   The  use  of  work- 
study  students  was  an  outstanding  success.   These  youngsters  are 
enthusiastic,  idealistic,  and  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  drive." 

"Educational  field  trips  during  the  year,  especially  fall  and  spring, 
relaxed  the  atmosphere  and  made  for  better  rapport.   No  discipline 
problems  were  encountered.   Reading  equipment  was  set  up  and  used 
throughout  the  year.   An  art  program  related  to  other  disciplines." 

"Strong  interest  and  results  from  field  or  outdoor  biology.   Pro- 
grammed reading  and  recreational  reading  in  dealing  with  remedial 
problems.   Advantage  of  a  small  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  working  with 
educationally  deprived." 

"Project  Springboard  has  been  developed  into  a  full  year  program 
and  the  elementary  guidance  program  has  become  a  part  of  the  school 
districts  pupil  services." 

"Speech  therapy  expanded  to  county-wide  service  with  rewarding 
results . " 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGES 

On  the  evaluation  instrument,  the  authorized  representatives  were  asked 
to  describe  any  changes  that  they  have  made  or  are  planning  to  make  in  their 
regular  school  program  as  a  result  of  their  experiences  in  the  project.   The 
following  are  descriptions  and  comments  made  by  the  authorized  representatives. 

"We  find  the  use  of  teacher  aides  was  effective  in  freeing  teachers 
for  full-time  teaching.   We  plan  to  expand  this  service.   Using  the 
library  for  individualized  reading  programs  for  students  has  proved 
effective  and  will  be  developed  further.   We  plan  to  extend  our 
teacher  aide  program,  to  increase  the  library  services,  both  in  read- 
ing and  instructional  materials,  and  to  continue  to  individualize 
the  teaching  program  to  include  all  students,  also  to  extend  our 
guidance  program  in  the  elementary  school." 

"The  more  teachers  that  are  involved  in  any  Title  I  project  whether 
it  is  'Special  Services'  or  'Extended  School  Year',  the  more  under- 
standing they  disseminate  to  other  teachers,  both  here  and  to  other 
school  systems  and  districts.   Because  of  Title  I  projects  in  this 
district,  the  following  services,  in  limited  quantities,  have  become 
available  to  all  students:   Team  approaches  to  individual  student 
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problems,  expanded  reading  resources,  motivations  through  use  of 
audiovisual  aides,  etc.   As  a  result  of  involving  parents,  through 
them  we  are  improving  their  children's  interest  in  school,  we  will 
offer  three  classes  (evening)  next  , ear  through  Title  I  in  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Music,  and  Physical  Education." 

"The  junior  high  target  students  seemed  to  be  the  hardest  for  us  to 
relate  to  and  yet  they  seemed  to  be  most  in  need.   This  year  their 
curriculum  includes  some  interest  courses  such  as  Home  Economics, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Chorus  which  have  not  been  included  before.   We  have 
tried  to  create  teacher  awareness  of  needs  of  student  in  other  than 
academic  pursuits.   Structured  classes  to  provide  opportunity  for 
greater  individual  help  to  students." 

"More  concern  will  be  given  in  our  public  kindergarten  curriculum 
to  perceptual  development,  the  cultivation  of  careful  attention  and 
ability  to  follow  simple  directions  to  provide  many  more  varied  ex- 
periences in  the  areas  of  physical  education,  science  and  music,  and 
to  emphasize  and  promote  activities  in  the  area  of  social  studies 
that  will  encourage  greater  independence  in  solving  problems  involved 
in  group  participation  and  promote  an  appreciation  of  home,  school, 
community  and  country." 

"A  greater  effort  is  underway  to  establish  behavioral  performance  as 
a  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  successful  instruction.   If  educa- 
tion affects  behavior  we  should  become  more  concerned  about  what  kind 
of  behavior  our  present  educational  program  is  fostering." 

"We  have  planned  to  individualize  instruction  in  the  classrooms  as 
outlined  above,  to  utilize  more  fully  present  equipment  and  materials 
and  to  involve  the  parents  of  the  community  to  a  greater  degree  in 
the  planning  of  educational  projects  designed  for  their  children.   We 
are  also  considering  utilizing  available  youth  camp  facilities  to 
initiate  an  outdoor  education  project  in  our  local  schools." 

"Develop  an  elementary  physical  education  program.   Use  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  Modern  Mathematics  supplement  for  evaluation  of  math- 
ematics achievement.   Use  token  award  system  in  classes  for  low 
achievers.   Correlate  the  Natural  Science  during  the  school  year  with 
camp  program/1 

"Reading  teacher  will  have  pupils  do  more  writing  of  sentences  on 
subjects  that  hold  special  interest  and  meaning  for  them.   Will  take 
younger  children  earlier  in  the  year  from  first  grade,  as  the  earlier 
they  get  at  reading  weaknesses,  the  easier  they  are  to  correct." 

"The  elementary  and  high  school  are  beginning  to  implement  individual- 
ized instructional  techniques  and  organization.   Principals  and  tea- 
chers are  beginning  to  view  the  disadvantaged  and  are  trying  to  imple- 
ment programs  within  the  means  of  the  districts  income,  to  help  the 
underachiever .   The  focus  is  upon  purchasing  materials  suited  to  the 
individuals  needs." 
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"Use  high  school  students  as  tutors  in  Reading  Lab  who  will  help 
guide  the  slower,  shy  pupil  in  the  skills  of  reading." 

"The  kindergarten  was  quite  useful  in  that  our  first  grade  teachers 
don't  have  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  getting  children  oriented  to 
the  school  system.   This  is  not  only  useful  to  the  physical  plant, 
but  also  being  able  to  start  each  student  on  a  level  which  is  in  line 
with  other  students.   It  also  gives  the  teacher  and  parent  the 
opportunity  to  see  if  a  child  is  ready  for  school.   The  teachers  felt 
that  creative  art  was  quite  useful  in  getting  the  student  to  express 
himself  and  will  try  to  use  more  of  this  in  the  regular  classroom." 

"We  have  adopted  Houghton  Mifflin  programmed  math  into  our  schools. 
This  is  not  entirely  mandatory  but  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
regular  math  program.   We  are  making  use  of  reading  accelerator  and 
controlled  reader  to  improve  phase  reading,  speech  and  comprehension. 
Several  schools  are  supplementing  the  reading  and  language  arts  pro- 
gram with  programmed  material.   We  are  preparing  and  using  tapes  for 
this  purpose." 

"We  will  give  all  children  coming  into  first  grade  a  readiness  test, 
the  Frostig  Test,   Those  who  do  not  rate  normal  will  be  placed  in  a 
special  class  before  reading  is  introduced.   We  are  going  into  a  non- 
graded  reading  program  with  a  reading  center  established  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Title  I  project.   All  Title  I  participants  will  be 
channeled  through  the  center." 

"English-Reading  Consultant:   The  success  of  the  Consultant  has  prom- 
pted the  extablishment  of  a  special  English-Reading  Program  at  both 
urban  high  school  units.   The  district  will  bear  the  cost  of  this 
program.   Math  Consultant:   The  mathematics  resource  center  that  was 
established  in  Hellgate  High  School  will  be  utilized  by  all  students 
next  year.   The  math  curriculum  at  Hellgate  High  School  will  be  re- 
vised for  the  1969-70  school  year.   Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  'consumer  math'  for  the  non-college  bound." 

"The  dropout  study  conducted  during  the  1968-69  academic  term  will  be 
continued.   Greater  attention  will  be  given  to  identifying  potential 
dropouts  and  providing  additional  assistance  to  them.   Administration 
policy  will  require  that  all  students  leaving  school  must  first  meet 
with  their  assigned  counselor." 

"We  are  working  on  a  more  diagnostic  approach  to  learning  difficulties 
and  attempting  to  make  teachers  aware  of  their  own  potential  to  deal 
with  problems  in  the  regular  classroom  once  a  clear  diagnostic  picture 
has  been  built." 

"A  speech  therapy  program  with  regular  school  year." 
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INTRODUCTION 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-10)  specifies  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  evaluation  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  level.   Annually  each  local  educational 
agency  must  submit  a  project  evaluation  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  in  turn  must  submit  a  state  wide  evaluation  of  Title  I  pro- 
jects to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.   This  review,  a  summary  of 
data  and  information  obtained  and  compiled  from  interviews  with  personnel  in 
52  fiscal  year  1969  Title  I  projects,  is  a  part  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
evaluation  program. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  REVIEW 

It  was  decided  to  use  the  interview  technique  of  data  gathering.   Be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  fact  that  Title  I  projects 
are  not  concentrated  in  any  one  region  or  area  but  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  entire  state  resulting  in  extensive  travel,  the  study  was  limited  to  60 
projects,  the  number  which  could  be  visited  prior  to  August  31,  the  last  date 
for  summer  school  activities. 

METHODS  FOR  SELECTING  SAMPLE  PROJECTS 

The  determination  of  a  valid  random  sampling  is  not  a  difficult  task 
if  considerable  time  and  research  is  used  in  studying  the  total  number  of  pro- 
jects.  If  the  projects  are  closely  alike  or  vastly  different  it  is  much  easier 
to  take  a  random  sampling  because  of  the  loading  factor.   It  was  found  that 
there  is  almost  no  similarity  among  Title  I  projects  in  the  State  of  Montana.   If 
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this  had  not  been  true,  different  methods  other  than  a  straight  random  sam- 
ple would  have  had  to  have  been  used.   Because  there  appeared  to  be  no  Title 
I  projects  with  loading  factors  of  economic,  social,  or  cultural  variables, 
no  special  random  sampling  techniques  were  used.   The  random  sampling  was 
accomplished  by  using  a  table  of  numbers  from  1  to  6000  which  were  computed 
to  fall  randomly--i . e. ,  they  were  not  to  appear  in  a  column  of  numbers  with 
any  more  frequency  than  any  other  number.   The  165  Title  I  projects  (five 
projects  for  institutions  for  neglected,  delinquent,  and  handicapped  were 
included  in  the  system  but  disregarded  for  interview)  were  arranged  in  numeric 
sequence  from  0001  through  0165  (the  last  four  digits  of  the  project  number). 
The  numbers  in  the  table  were  arranged  in  columns  on  several  pages.   The  inter- 
viewers, using  the  table,  turned  randomly  to  a  page  and  to  a  column.   The  in- 
terviewer would  go  down  the  column  until  a  number  between  1  and  165  appeared. 
This  procedure  was  repeated  as  many  times  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  select 
60  projects.   This  procedure  is  quite  similar  to  picking  numbers  out  of  a 
hat,  but  it  is  much  more  valid  because  the  total  number  of  possible  numbers  to 
be  picked  are  not  diminished. 

Table  I  is  a  list  of  the  Title  I  projects  selected  by  this  method. 
The  60  projects  selected  represent  37.5  percent  of  the  160  approved  Title  I 
projects  for  local  educational  agencies  and  43  percent  of  the  total  of 
$2,751,775  in  Title  I  funds  approved  for  local  educational  agencies.   Because 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  interviewers,  data  and  information 
was  obtained  from  52  or  87  percent  of  the  60  projects  selected. 
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TABLE  I 


TITLE  I  PROJECT  NUMBER,  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
TYPE  OF  PROJECT  SELECTED  FOR  REVIEW 


Project  Number 


Name  of  School 


Type  of  Project 


69-07-0098-01-0001  Great  Falls  Elementary 

69-47-0840-01-0002  Butte  Elementary 

69-41-0737-01-0009  Victor  Elementary 

69-05-0056-01-0010  Red  Lodge  Elementary 

69-24-0480-01-0012  St.  Ignatius  Elementary 

69-56-0970-01-0014  Laurel  Elementary 

69-25-0487-01-0020  Helena  Elementary 

69-22-0453-01-0024  Whitehall  Elementary 

69-24-0477-01-0025  Poison  Elementary 

69-21-0427-01-0026  Havre  Elementary 

69-17-0377-01-0029  Jordan  Elementary 

69-27-0521-01-0032  Libby  Elementary 

69-18-0400-01-0035  Browning  Elementary 

69-21-0425-01-0043  Box  Elder  Elementary 

69-33-0605-01-0050  Roundup  Elementary 

69-44-0800-01-0051  Ashland  Elementary 

69-44-0794-01-0054  Rosebud  Elementary 

69-41-0730-01-0056  Corvallis  Elementary 

69-07-0118-01-0058  Simms  High  School 

69-46-0821-01-0059  Medicine  Lake  Elementary 

69-47-0840-01-0064  Butte  Elementary 

69-28-0531-01-0069  Twin  Bridges  Elementary 

69-16-0350-01-0070  Bozeman  Elementary 

69-36-0659-01-0073  Malta  High  School 

69-45-0804-01-0074  Thompson  Falls  Elementary 

69-05-0073-01-0076  Edgar  Elementary 

69-10-0199-01-0078  Flaxville  Elementary 

69-43-0774-01-0079  Frontier  Elementary 

69-44-0797-01-0080  Colstrip  High  School 

69-43-0775-01-0081  Poplar  Elementary 

69-35-0641-01-0082  Winnett  Elementary 

69-46-0825-01-0088  Antelope  Elementary 

69-02-0022-01-0089  Community  Elementary 

69-38-0705-01-0090  Broadus  Elementary 

69-17-0360-01-0091  Three  Forks  Elementary 

69-03-0046-01-0097  Hays-Lodge  Pole  Elementary 

69-13-0255-01-0103  Plevna  Elementary 

69-07-0104-01-0105  Stockett-Sand  Coulee  Elem. 

69-55-0964-01-0108  Wibaux  County  High  School 

69-34-0630-01-0109  Wilsall  Elementary 

69-09-0192-01-0114  Custer  County  High  School 

69-15-0310-01-0116  Kalispell  Elementary 


(Cooperative) 

(Single  District) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Single  District) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 

(Cooperative) 
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TABLE  I  (continued) 


Project  Number 


Name  of  School 


Type  of  Project 


69-16-0355-01-0117  Willow  Creek  High  School 

69-18-0311-01-0121  Babb  Elementary 

69-51-0919-01-0123  Pondera  Elementary 

69-28-0548-01-0130  Ennis  Elementary 

69-25-0489-01-0131  Kessler  Elementary 

69-56-0967-01-0132  Lockwood  Elementary 

69-27-0527-01-0133  Eureka  Elementary 

69-46-0827-01-0136  Plentywood  Elementary 

69-16-0373-01-0137  West  Yellowstone  Elementary 

69-04-0050-01-0140  Townsend  Elementary 

69-15-0312-01-0141  Columbia  Falls  Elementary 

69-24-1199-01-0148  Ronan  Elementary 

69-12-0236-01-0149  Anaconda  Elementary 

69-43-0780-01-0151  Wolf  Point  Elementary 

69-56-0966-01-0153  Billings  High  School 

69-44-0792-01-0155  Lame  Deer  Elementary 

69-14-0258-01-0158  Lewistown  Elementary 

69-02-0023-01-0164  Hardin  Elementary 


(Cooperative) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative) 
(Cooperative) 
(Single  District) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative) 
(Cooperative) 
(Cooperative) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative) 
(Single  District) 
(Cooperative) 
(Cooperative) 
(Single  District) 
(Single  District) 
(Single  District) 
(Single  District) 
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COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

The  interview  technique  of  data  gathering  was  employed  to  secure  data 
for  this  report.   It  was  felt  that  certain  types  of  information  could  better 
be  obtained  from  a  face-to-face  or  direct  contact  with  Title  I  project  per- 
sonnel than  by  the  use  of  a  questionnaire.   While  much  valuable  objective  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire,  a  check-list  or 
other  objective  instrument  distributed  to  groups  of  respondents,  there  are 
unique  characteristics  of  the  interview  that  render  it  much  more  than  just  an 
oral  questionnaire.   For  example,  the  interviewee  may  provide  personal  infor- 
mation which  he  would  not  write  on  paper  or  the  interview  may  enable  the 
interviewer  to  follow  leads  or  take  advantage  of  small  clues  for  further  ques- 
tioning.  Also  the  interview  permits  the  interviewer  to  form  an  impression  and 
to  arrive  at  a  judgement  of  the  truth  of  the  answers  plus  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  "give  and  take"  or  exchange  rather  than  the  "one-way  street" 
approach  of  a  questionnaire. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  collection  of  meaningless  or  mis- 
cellaneous data  and  to  insure  that  the  interview  would  result  in  obtaining 
similar  information  from  each  interviewee,  a  questionnaire  (Page  31)  con- 
sisting of  eleven  items  was  designed  and  used  as  a  guide. 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Effect  of  Title  I  on  Educational  Achievement 

Data  from  fifty- two  projects  indicated  that  in  twenty-three  or  44  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  Title  I  projects,  reading  was  a  primary  concern.   Thir- 
teen (25  percent)  of  the  fifty-two  Title  I  secondary  projects  indicated  read- 
ing as  a  primary  concern.   All  of  the  thirty-six  projects  (69  percent)  combined 
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reading  instruction  with  one  or  more  other  activities.   Remedial  work  and 
language  arts  were  the  two  subject  areas  most  frequently  combined  with  reading, 
although  some  drop-out  programs  and  programs  using  teacher  aides  included  read- 
ing components. 

In  pre-  and  post-evaluation  reports,  each  of  the  fifty-two  project 
directors  identified  the  major  areas  of  concern  (pupil  deficiencies,  thus  im- 
plying pupil  needs)  of  his  school  population  and  Title  I  participants.   The 
major  areas  of  concern  identified  most  frequently  are  reported  in  Table  II. 
The  data  indicates  a  clear  and  prevalent  trend  in  shifting  to  more  attitude 
related  needs.   Although  projects  were  primarily  concerned  with  academic 
growth  (particularly  reading)  there  was  some  effort  in  bringing  attitudinal 
change  to  the  participants. 

There  are  four  critical  elements  of  a  Title  I  project.   These  elements 
include  a  comprehensive  survey  of  educational  needs  of  children,  the  determin- 
ation of  project  objectives  that  are  related  to  those  needs,  the  selection  of 
logical  approaches,  that  is,  instructional  activities  and  services  to  accom- 
plish the  stated  project  objectives,  and  appropriate  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
proaches . 

Table  III  is  a  list  of  the  activities  and  approaches  most  frequently 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Personnel  in  each  of  the  fifty-two  projects  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  methods  or  techniques  used  to  evaluate  the  project.   One  hundred  percent 
of  the  projects  used  some  type  of  evaluation  to  measure  how  well  the  project 
objectives  and  pupil  needs  had  been  met.   The  primary  methods  of  evaluation 
were  standardized  testing  and  teacher  subjective  testing.   The  data  in  Table 
IV  show  the  types  of  tests  most  frequently  used. 
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TABLE  II 


MAJOR  AREAS  OF  CONCERN  IDENTIFIED  BY 
TITLE  I  PROJECT  PERSONNEL 


Areas  Of  Number  And  Percent 

Concern  Of  Responses 

Performance  significantly  below  grade  level 

in  reading  38  (62  percent) 

Achievement  significantly  below  grade  level 

in  areas  other  than  reading  24  (46  percent) 

Negative  attitude  toward  school  and  education  21  (40  percent) 

Poor  performance  on  standardized  tests  of 

intellectual  ability  19  (37  percenc) 

Poor  performance  on  standardized  tests  17  (32  percent) 

Expectations  of  school  failure  15  (29  percent) 

Low  occupational  and  educational  aspiration 

level  13  (25  percent) 

Negative  self -image  13  (25  percent) 


TABLE  III 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES 

AND  APPROACHES  WERE  USED  IN 

TITLE  I  PROJECTS 


Activities  And 
Approaches 


Number  And  Percent 
Of  Responses 


English  and  Reading 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Field  Trips 

Pre-kindergarten  and  Kindergarten 

English  and  other  Language  Arts 

Library 

Mathematics 

Parent  Participation 

Health  and  Medical 


40  projects 
25  projects 
22  projects 
21  projects 
19  projects 
18  projects 
16  projects 
15  projects 
13  projects 


(77  percent) 

(48  percent) 

(42  percent) 

(40  percent) 

(36  percent) 

(35  p-ercent) 

(31  percent) 

(29  percent) 

(25  percent) 
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TABLE  IV 


METHOD  OR  TECHNIQUE  USED  TO 
EVALUATE  TITLE  I  PROJECTS 


Evaluation  Methods  Number  And  Percent 

(Tests)  Of  Responses 

Teacher  subjective  written  evaluation    17  projects  (33  percent) 

Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test      16  projects  (31  percent) 

Teacher  observation  19  projects  (36  percent) 

Iowa  Basic  Skills  14  projects  (27  percent) 

Stanford  Achievement  13  projects  (25  percent) 

Teacher-made  tests  12  projects  (23  percent) 
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Other  tests  included  the  California  Achievement,  Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading,  WISC,  and  SRA  Achievement  Test.   Each  of  these  was  used  in  less 
than  twelve  projects. 

The  interview  data  showed  that  teacher-made  tests  were  used  to  a 
large  degree.   The  data  indicated  that  teachers  made  an  effort  to  evaluate 
attitudinal  needs  and  progress  by  other  than  standardized  tests.   Standar- 
dized tests  were  readily  used  to  measure  improvement  in  reading,  remedial 
areas,  and  language  arts.   The  projects  did  not  employ  standardized  objec- 
tive techniques  to  measure  the  attitudinal  change  which  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  educational  achievement. 

Common  Characteristics  of  Effective  Title  I  Projects 

The  interview  data  indicated  substantial  success  in  those  projects 
in  which  there  was  a  concentrated  effort  to  provide  individual  help  or 
assistance  in  one  or  two  specific  areas.   In  twenty-seven  projects  (52  per- 
cent) improved  educational  achievements  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  attitu- 
dinal change.   In  five  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  projects  the  interview 
data  indicated  that  instructional  aides,  improved  teaching  techniques,  com- 
petent and  qualified  personnel,  improvement  of  home  environment,  readiness 
of  the  pupil  to  attend  school,  field  trips,  and  reading  improvement  affected 
educational  achievement.   Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  or  the  non- availability 
of  specialized  personnel,  few  specialists  were  utilized  in  Title  I  projects. 
However,  in  those  Title  I  projects  in  which  they  were  utilized,  they  were 
considered  beneficial  in  improving  educational  achievement.   Diagnostic  tes- 
ting proved  beneficial  in  diagnosing  academic  needs  but  was  not  a  panacea  in 
identifying  attitudinal  needs  which  are  the  basis  of  academic  achievement. 
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Effectiveness  of  Title  I  as  Related  to  Cost 

The  interview  data  indicated  that  there  was  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  effectiveness  of  the  Title  I  program  and  the  expenditure  per 
pupil.   The  effectiveness  of  the  Title  I  projects  was  attributed  to  individ- 
ual concentration  of  programs  designed  specifically  for  area  needs.   Forty- 
two  projects  (80  percent)  reviewed  indicated  that  a  greater  number  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  were  being  served  than  was  authorized  by 
the  guidelines  or  reported  in  the  project  application.   The  project  personnel 
justified  the  greater  number  of  participants  on  a  pupil  need  factor  rather 
than  on  a  pupil  expenditure  factor.   Effectiveness  appeared  tc  be  related  to 
a  concentration  of  effort  in  one  or  two  areas  of  concern  rather  than  on  a 
concentration  of  funds  on  small  numbers  of  participants. 

The  Local  Educational  Agencies 

In  thirty-six  projects  (70  percent),  Title  I  funds  were  instrumental 
in  initiating  new  educational  practices.   Innovative  practices  were  most  fre- 
quently reported  in  the  areas  of  individual  instruction,  teacher  aides,  audio- 
visual aides  and  techniques,  remedial  reading,  and  English  remediation.   Less 
frequently  reported  Innovations  were  in  the  areas  of  school  dropout  programs 
medical  care,  segregated  classrooms,  and  vocational  education.   Some  school 
officials  have  indicated  that  because  certain  activities  of  the  Title  I  proj- 
ect proved  beneficial  such  activities  were  being  incorporated  in  the  regular 
school  budgets,  thus  allowing  other  innovative  activities  to  be  funded  under 
Title  I.   In  other  cases,  although  Title  I  project  activities  proved  bene- 
ficial, local  funding  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  independently  sustain  Title  I  initiated  programs.   In  thirteen 
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projects  (25  percent)  local  educational  agency  funds  were  used  to  supplement 
Title  I  initiated  programs;  however,  such  support  of  Title  I  programs  ranged 
from  one  to  five  percent  of  the  Title  I  allocation. 

The  utilization  of  teacher  aides  in  Title  I  programs  has  carried  over 
into  regular  school  programs.   The  teacher's  attitude  toward  teacher  aides 
has  changed  considerably.   At  one  time  teachers  were  skeptical  of  teacher 
aides  because  the  aides  were  considered  a  threat  to  the  professional  status 
of  the  teacher  and  their  services  to  be  of  little  value  in  the  classroom. 
However,  most  teachers  now  realize  that  aides  relieve  teachers  of  menial 
chores  thus  allowing  the  teacher  to  work  more  closely  with  individual  child- 
ren and  concentrate  on  the  children's  particular  needs. 

Because  of  the  evaluation  requirements,  Title  I  has  tended  to  stimu- 
late more  competence  in  the  areas  of  assessment  and  diagnosis.   School  per- 
sonnel have  been  required  to  become  more  proficient  in  diagnosing  pupil  needs 
and  weaknesses.   This  emphasis  has  carried  over  into  the  regular  school  year 
program. 

The  Non-Public  Schools 

In  Title  I  projects  involving  non-public  school  children,  no  evidence 
was  found  of  any  change  in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  non-public 
school  as  a  result  of  involvement.   Any  change  in  educational  practices 
appeared  to  be  comparable  to  those  occurring  in  public  school  situations. 

Coordination  With  Other  Federally  Funded  Programs 

About  one-half  of  the  fifty-two  Title  I  projects  sampled  were  coor- 
dinated with  other  federal  programs.   Several  Title  I  programs  were  coor- 
dinated with  more  than  one  other  federal  program.   The  data  in  Table  V 
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TABLE  V 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TITLE  I  IS  COORDINATED 
WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


Federal 
Program 


Principal  Contribution 
To  Title  I  Projects 


Number  And  Percent 
Of  Responses 


ESEA  Title  II 


ESEA  Title  III 

ESEA  Title  V 

ESEA  Title  VI 

NDEA  Title  III 


Library  books  and  reading 
materials  used  in  develop- 
ment and  remedial  reading 
projects  and  literature  on 
teaching  the  disadvantaged 
children. 

Special  assistance  in  diag- 
nosis of  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Educational  planning. 


Books,  teaching  materials, 
and  audiovisual  materials. 


Johnson-0 'Malley  Act  Food  services 


Bureau  of  Federal 
Affairs 

Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (VISTA. 
C.A.A.) 


Medical,  Social,  and  Ed- 
ucational Services. 

Head  Start,  Planning  Pro- 
gram Functioning. 


8  (15  percent) 


3  (6  percent) 

1  (2  percent) 

2  (4  percent) 

4  (8  percent) 

2  (4  percent) 

2  (4  percent) 

6  (12  percent) 
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show  the  extent  to  which  federal  programs  are  coordinated  with  Title  I  pro- 
grams and  the  principal  contribution  of  each  program  to  Title  I. 

A  Review  of  Non-Public  School  Participants  in  Title  I 

Interview  data  showed  that  in  eleven  Title  I  projects  (20  percent) 
non-public  school  children  were  involved.   However,  in  only  eight  projects 
(15  percent)  did  non-public  school  children  participate.   In  three  of  the 
eleven  Title  I  projects,  the  non-public  school  officials  were  approached,  but 
there  was  no  further  participation.   Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  non-public 
school  children  participated  in  projects  that  were  in  operation  both  during 
the  regular  school  term  and  during  the  summer  while  eleven  percent  of  the  non- 
public school  children  participated  in  summer  school  projects  only.   Only 
twenty-seven  children  participated  in  projects  that  were  in  operation  during 
the  school  year  only. 

Teacher  Aides 

In  thirty-three  projects  (63  percent)  teacher  aides  were  employed  to 
assist  with  instruction  and  supportive  services.   The  total  number  of  aides 
employed  in  the  33  projects  was  147  and  the  number  of  aides  in  each  project 
ranged  from  1  to  13.   In  60  percent  of  the  projects,  the  aides  assisted  with 
instructional  activities.   In  the  remaining  projects,  the  aides  served  as 
tutor,  library  aide,  food  services,  health  services,  and  in  reading.   In  some 
cases  retired  teachers  served  as  aides  and  in  a  few  instances  the  aide  was  a 
high  school  work-study  student. 


Teacher  and  Teacher  Aide  Training 

Forty-four  projects  (85  percent)  indicated  some  effort  had  been  made 
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to  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  training.   In  the  eight  projects  (15 
percent)  which  did  not  have  pre-service  or  in-service  training,  the  project 
had  employed  a  professional  specialist,  and/or  an  experienced  staff  member, 
or  the  entire  allocation  was  used  for  actual  program  development  rather  than 
for  expenditure  of  an  in-service  training  program.   About  one-half  (48  per- 
cent) of  the  local  educational  agencies  offered  a  pre-service  orientation 
ranging  from  four  hours  to  three  days  in  length.   Twenty  projects  (40  per- 
cent) of  the  local  educational  agencies  offered  in-service  training  which 
consisted  of  meetings  with  the  administrators,  counselors,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  nurses,  speech  therapists,  and  reading  specialists.   About 
one-fourth  (27  percent)  of  the  local  educational  agencies  participated  in 
workshops  at  the  project  site  or  other  educational  institutions.   Workshops 
included  classes  at  Sheridan  (Wyoming)  Junior  College,  Eastern  Montana  Col- 
lege at  Billings,  and  Northern  Montana  College  at  Havre.   Workshops  included 
personnel  from  the  Northwest  Regional  Lab,  Community  Action  Agency,  pupil 
personnel  services,  the  Gessell  Institute,  Northern  School  Supply,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Montana.   Two  projects  (4  per- 
cent) participated  in  a  Teacher  Aide  Training  Program  sponsored  by  Northern 
Montana  College. 

The  interviewees  indicated  that  more  formal  pre-service  orientation, 
in-service  training,  and  workshops  should  be  made  available  through  Title  I. 

The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Community  and  Parental  Involvement  in  Title  I  Programs 

A  total  of  eight  projects  (15  percent)  involved  the  Community  Action 
Agency  in  various  phases  of  Title  I  project  planning.   The  Community  Action 
Agency  worked  closely  with  the  Title  I  personnel  in  identifying  educational 
disadvantaged  children  and  planning  appropriate  remediation  programs.   The 
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Community  Action  Agency  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
those  Title  I  projects  serving  Indian  populations.   The  cooperation  between 
the  Community  Action  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  health  and  social  services.   Again,  as  in  previous  years,  in 
areas  in  which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  operated  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams there  was  cooperation  between  those  agencies  and  Title  I. 

In  thirty-three  projects  (64  percent),  teacher  aides  were  used  exten- 
sively in  all  phases  of  Title  I  projects.   Almost  all  of  the  147  teacher  aides 
i;i  the  thirty- three  projects  were  members  of  the  local  community.   Most  of 
these  aides  were  mothers  with  school-age  children  or  young  college  women  work- 
ing in  summer  Title  I  projects  while  studying  for  education  degrees.   The 
teacher  aides  were  full-  or  part-time  employees  depending  upon  project  activ- 
ities.  Because  the  teacher  aides  were  members  of  the  community,  considerable 
Title  I  information  was  disseminated  to  the  general  public.   It  was  noted  that 
only  two  projects  used  the  services  of  volunteer  help.   It  was  evident,  from 
the  interview  data  that  volunteer  help  was  available  and  used  if  the  project 
personnel  found  it  feasible. 

Nine  projects  (18  percent)  indicated  that  community  involvement  was 
accomplished  through  home-school  counseling,  social  work  and  health  services 
under  Title  I.   Parental  involvement  was  directly  established  when  Title  I 
children  were  contacted  in  the  home.   In  many  cases  Title  I  personnel  working 
directly  with  the  home  alleviated  deficiencies  that  could  not  be  handled  in 
the  regular  school  situation. 

In  thirty-four  projects  (65  percent)  interview  data  indicated  that 
parental  participation  and  evaluation  was  a  major  component  of  the  program. 
It  was  apparent  that  attitudinal  changes  of  Title  I  children  was  partially 
attributed  to  parental  participation.   Parental  evaluation  appeared  to  be  an 
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expedient  and  valid  means  of  determining  attitudinal  change  in  the  child. 

The  interview  data  shows  four  projects  (8  percent)  disseminated  Title 
I  news  through  newspaper  and  radio  coverage.   The  method  or  technique  of  dis- 
semination used  most  frequently  was  newsletters  mailed  to  the  community,  es- 
pecially to  families  with  children  in  Title  I.   The  interview  data  indicated 
a  need  for  information  about  Title  I  purposes,  objectives  and  activities  to 
be  available  to  the  general  public. 

Non-Instructional  Services 

In  addition  to  instructional  services  offered  educationally  deprived 
children  participating  in  Title  I,  the  following  supporting  services  were 
available : 

Medical „   Seventeen  projects  (33  percent)  included  medical  expen- 
ditures for  nurse's  salary,  physicals,  dental  care,  glasses  and  eye  check- 
ups and  emergency  treatment. 

Psychological .   Ten  projects  (19  percent)  utilized  Title  I  funds  in 
the  area  of  psychological  evaluation  and  treatment. 

Specialists .   Seven  projects  (13  percent)  contracted  the  services  of 
reading  and/or  speech  therapists. 

Transportation.   Twelve  projects  (23  percent)  utilized  Title  I  funds 
for  transportation  of  the  participants  to  and  from  the  project  activities. 

Field  trips.   Twenty-six  projects  (50  percent)  involved  cultural  en- 
richment or  naturalist  field  trips. 

Local  Education  Agency  Funding 

In  twelve  projects  (23  percent)  school  district  funds  or  other  funds 
were  used  to  supplement  the  Title  I  project  budget.   These  funds  increased 
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the  Title  I  budget  by  an  amount  equal  to  from  1  to  5  percent  of  the  Title  I 
allocation. 

Strong  Points  of  Title  I 

The  data  in  Table  VI  show  the  extent  to  which  certain  factors  and 
techniques  were  considered  by  project  personnel  as  being  most  effective  in 
providing  compensatory  education  for  Title  I  participants. 

Local  Educational  Agency  Desired  Changes 

Project  Planning  and  Development.   Personnel  in  eight  projects  (15 
percent)  expressed  a  need  for  state  educational  agency  field  representatives 
knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of  project  planning,  program  development,  and 
referral  sources.   In  the  area  of  planning,  project  personnel  expressed  a 
desire  for  consultation  in  preparing  applications  with  an  emphasis  on  new 
form  changes,  areas  eligible  for  Title  I  funds,  federal  and  state  level  ex- 
pectations and  information  regarding  similar  projects  operating  within  the 
state.   Project  personnel  also  requested  assistance  in  actual  diagnosis  of 
needs,  selection  of  participants  and  development  of  a  program  which  fits  the 
project's  needs.   Within  the  area  of  program  development,  information  con- 
cerning curriculum  development,  and  new  remedial  instruction  aides  and 
techniques,  sources  of  instructional  materials,  research  findings  and  success' 
ful  remedial  programs  were  desired.   Project  personnel  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  information  concerning  the  availability  of  referral  ser- 
vices and  personnel,  in-service  training,  personnel  workshops  and  pupil  per- 
sonnel specialists.   The  project  directors  emphasized  the  need  for  field 
representatives  who  could  visit  the  projects  and  confer  with  local  Title  I 
staff. 
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TABLE  VI 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  FACTORS  OR  TECHNIQUES 
WERE  CONSIDERED  EFFECTIVE 


Factor  Or  Technique  Considered 
Most  Effective 


Number  And  Percent 
Of  Responses 


Individual  help 

Initiation  of  special  need  programs 

Diagnosis  of  individual  pupil  needs 

Development  of  favorable  attitude  toward  school 

Flexibility  of  programs  according  to  need 

Attitudinal  change  of  parents  and  community 

Availability  of  remedial  equipment 

Use  of  teacher  aides 

SEA  cooperation  and  direction 

Additional  summer  program 

Physical  help 

Field  trips 

Fine  arts  exposure 

Adequate  funding 


21  I 

;4o 

percent) 

16  ( 

:3i 

percent) 

10  < 

:i9 

percent) 

9  ( 

:i7 

percent) 

9  1 

:i7 

percent) 

5  l 

:io 

percent) 

4  < 

:8 

percent) 

4  I 

:8 

percent) 

2  < 

> 

percent) 

1  1 

[2 

percent) 

1  1 

'2 

percent) 

1  < 

[2 

percent) 

1  l 

[2 

percent) 

1  ( 

[2 

percent) 
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Evaluation.   About  one-fifth  (21  percent)  of  the  projects  sampled 
did  not  consider  the  present  method  of  evaluation  to  be  adequate.   The  cur- 
rent methods  of  evaluation  was  considered  lacking  in  depth  and  based  on  pro- 
ject administrator  statements  rather  than  actual  observation  of  the  program 
in  operation  by  evaluation  specialists.   Personnel  in  over  half  (57  percent) 
of  the  projects  sampled  with  present  evaluation  methods  suggested  observa- 
tion of  in-session  programs  by  a  team  of  specialists  in  the  area  of  remedial 
education.   The  school  administrators  stated  a  preference  for  in-depth 
appraisal  of  a  few  programs  rather  than  subjective  evaluations  of  greater 
numbers  of  projects.   The  school  administrators  also  proposed  that  the  eval- 
uator  be  qualified  not  only  to  evaluate  but  also  advise  and  offer  alternatives 
for  the  project's  shortcomings.   The  emphasis  appeared  to  be  on  the  selection 
of  an  evaluator  who  was  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  pupil 
behavior,  instructional  techniques  and  aides  and  similar  successful  programs. 

Other  comments  (4  percent  of  the  projects)  included  proposals  to 
establish  regional  norms  upon  which  to  base  objective  testings  and  the  use 
of  longitudinal  evaluation  studies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  evaluation,  personnel  in  eight  projects  (15 
percent)  suggested  that  evaluation  forms  be  sent  to  the  projects  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Title  I  programs,  and  that  these  forms  be  consistent  from  year 
to  year.   Change  of  evaluation  data  requirements  and  the  late  arrival  of 
evaluation  forms  after  programs  have  been  completed  resulted  in  recording 
irrelevant  data  and  failure  to  record  information  required  by  revised  eval- 
uation forms. 

Program  Flexibility.   Approximately  one-third  (31  percent)  of  the 
projects  sampled  considered  state  educational  agency  directives  too 
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restrictive.   Most  of  the  project  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  state 
educational  agency  regulations  concerning  concentration  of  effort  excluded 
many  individuals  who  could  have  been  helped  without  reducing  the  level  of 
existing  program  effectiveness.   Examples  cited  included  utilization  of 
equipment  and  facilities  not  operating  to  capacity  under  the  "Title  I  expen- 
diture per  pupil  regulations,"  utilization  of  services  of  specialists  when 
effectiveness  of  services  is  not  reduced  by  serving  larger  numbers,  re- 
duction of  teacher-pupil  ratio  to  the  point  of  excluding  benefits  of  groups 
participating;  forcing  selection  of  a  few  individuals  from  a  generally  low 
educational  level  with  no  marked  needy  few  and  excluding  others  who  are 
equally  eligible  for  Title  I  benefits. 

Eligibility  Regulations.   Personnel  in  the  majority  of  projects  sam- 
pled (75  percent)  expressed  discontent  with  federal  regulations  requiring 
economic  deprivation  as  a  criterion  for  the  allocation  of  Title  I  funds. 
They  justified  their  discontent  with  two  arguments.   First,  there  are  few  or 
no  real  hard-core  poverty  pockets  in  Montana.   Although  per  capita  income 
may  be  considered  relatively  low  in  many  areas  of  Montana,  qualifying  incomes 
for  Title  I  benefits  are  few  and  do  not  constitute  concentrated  pockets  or 
areas  of  poverty.   Second,  there  is  not  necessarily  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween economically  deprived  and  educationally  deprived.   Many  administrators 
emphasized  that  pupils  who  need  the  benefits  of  Title  I  just  as  often  come 
from  homes  with  incomes  which  are  above  the  economic  requirements  for  Title 
I  participation. 

Approval  Dates.   Personnel  in  over  one-third  of  the  projects  sampled 
(35  percent)  requested  earlier  approval  dates  on  application  forms.   Most 
administrators  pointed  out  the  present  approval  dates  did  not  allow  adequate 
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time  to  obtain  qualified  personnel  for  regular  term  programs  which  forced 
school  districts  to  utilize  short  regular  term  programs  or  summer  programs. 
Lack  of  in-service  training  in  the  form  of  workshops  or  institutes  was  also 
often  attributed  to  late  approval  dates. 

Reallocations .   A  few  administrators  (10  percent)  requested  more 
information  regarding  reallocation  funds,  the  availability  of  reallocation 
funding,  qualification  and  procedures  for  receiving  funding  and  selection 
criteria  for  allotment  of  reallocation  funds. 

Equipment .   Regulations  on  equipment  expenditures  were  questioned  by 
personnel  in  four  projects  (8  percent)  sampled.   These  projects  developed 
programs  which  revolved  around  equipment;  mainly  industrial  arts  training 
equipment  or  reading  machines  and  aides. 

Other.  Less  frequent  were  comments  from  personnel  in  four  percent  of 
these  projects  in  requesting  longer  program  funding  and  formation  of  more  co- 
operative projects  in  order  to  finance  better  Title  I  programs. 

Shortcomings  of  Title  I.   The  data  in  Table  VII  show  the  conditions 
and  techniques  considered  by  project  personnel  as  being  least  effective  in 
providing  compensatory  education  for  Title  I  participants. 

Interviewers '  Comments 

Program  Effectiveness.   Generally  speaking,  elementary  projects 
appeared  to  be  more  successful  than  secondary  projects  and  regular  term  pro- 
jects appeared  to  be  more  effective  than  summer  projects. 

Concerning  elementary  projects  as  opposed  to  secondary  projects, 
there  seems  to  be  an  expressed  shift  toward  elementary  remedial  education. 
Administrators  feel  that  attitude,  a  large  part  of  remedial  education,  can 
be  effectively  changed  in  elementary  grades  while  secondary  grade  efforts 
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TABLE  VII 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  OR  TECHNIQUES 

WERE  CONSIDERED  LEAST  EFFECTIVE  IN 

PROVIDING  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


Conditions  Or  Techniques 
Least  Effective 


Number  And  Percent 
Of  Responses 


Late  approval  dates  of  project  and  budget 

Complexity  of  application  and  paperwork 

Necessity  of  adhering  to  a  specific  program  - 
not  enough  local  flexibility  - 

Lack  of  enough  money  for  a  complete  (year  long) 
project 

Invalidity  of  per  pupil  cost  to  determine  number 
of  project  participants 

Lack  of  qualified  personnel 

Lack  of  federal  program  advertising 

Lack  of  direction  relative  to  pupil  needs, 
project  objectives,  and  types  of  projects 

More  educationally  disadvantaged  than  economically 
disadvantaged 

Quarterly  payments  instead  of  yearly  payments 

Inequality  of  reallocation  amounts 

The  complexity  of  cooperative  projects  and 
insufficient  funding 

The  unavailability  of  materials  and  equipment 
in  time  for  program 

Lack  of  clarity  for  medical,  dental,  and 
psychological  care 

Underpaid  specialists 

Lack  of  evaluation  by  SEA 

Invalidity  of  using  census  as  a  basis  for 
allocation  of  Title  I  funds 


24  l 
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14  i 
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^23  percent) 
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'4  percent) 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Conditions  Or  Techniques  Number  And  Percent 

Least  Effective  Of  Responses 

Equipment  not  belonging  to  schools  1  (2  percent) 

Over  excessive  objective  testing  as  a  method 

of  evaluation  1  (2  percent) 

Objection  to  identifying  and  recording  names 

of  Title  I  eligible  children  1  (2  percent) 

Increase  of  work  load  for  administrators  1  (2  percent) 

Insufficient  Title  I  funds  1  (2  percent) 

Inability  to  evaluate  the  value  of  summer 

programs  because  of  short  period  of  time  1  (2  percent) 
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in  this  area  are  of  little  avail.   Also,  elementary  personnel  are  becoming 
aware  of  effective  elementary  drop-out  programs  and  the  importance  of 
favorable  attitudes  toward  school  in  the  elementary  years.   Research  is 
showing  that  elementary  students  are  capable  of  greater  achievement  than 
previously  believed  and  the  benefit  from  social  exposure  and  non-instruc- 
tional programs  is  being  realized. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  preference  of  regular 
term  programs  over  summer  programs.   Facilities  are  in  operation  and  trans- 
portation is  not  an  additional  burden  during  the  regular  term  programs. 
Parental  attitude  seemed  to  be  more  favorable  and  less  stigma  was  attached 
to  regular  term  remedial  education.   School  resource  people  were  available 
and  attendance  was  better.   Some  personnel  could  be  utilized  for  remedial  and 
regular  term  programs  who  need  not  be  salaried  through  Title  I  funds  alone. 

Educationally  Disadvantaged  Greater  Than  Economically  Disadvantaged. 
It  appears  to  these  authors  that  the  federal  guidelines  set  up  for  Title  I 
eligibility  does  not  conform  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  state  of 
Montana.   Montana,  primarily  a  rural  agrarian  state,  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  great  dichotomy  of  wealth  and  social  class  position  that  exists  in  other 
states.   While  the  average  income  is  relatively  lower  than  many  other  states, 
Montana  has  few  if  any  pockets  of  poverty.   Welfare  recipients  are  almost  un- 
heard of  except  in  urban  situations.   Because  of  this,  some  Montana  communi- 
ties which  possess  true  educational  deficiencies  are  ineligible  for  greater 
Title  I  benefits.   Montana  appears  to  be  a  state  that   should  be  surveyed  for 
educational  deficiencies.   In  Montana,  the  correlation  between  economically 
disadvantaged  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged  appears  to  be  very  low.   If 
the  purpose  of  Title  I  is  to  bring  compensatory  education  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged,  educational  needs  should  be  surveyed. 
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Participation  of  Non-Public  Schools.   In  Montana,  there  is  a  relative- 
ly small  number  of  private  and  parochial  schools.   Consequently,  non-public 
school  involvement  in  Title  I  has  not  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  total 
program.   Approximately  ten  percent  of  Montana  school  children  attend  non- 
public schools.   Of  the  fifty-two  Title  I  projects  sampled,  only  eight  pro- 
jects (15  percent)  had  any  non-public  school  involvement.   Of  the  5,227  chil- 
dren participating  in  and  receiving  educational  help  from  the  fifty-two  Title 
I  projects,  only  379  children  (7  percent)  were  from  non-public  schools.   The 
interview  data  showed  that  cooperation  between  public  and  non-public  schools 
regarding  Title  I  programs  was  not  being  realized.   The  needs  of  the  non- 
public school  children,  in  many  cases,  were  different  than  the  needs  of  the 
public  school  children.   Transportation  and  scheduling  of  classes  was  also 
an  obstacle  to  joint  participation.   In  some  areas  where  the  public  schools 
did  not  take  full  advantage  or  plan  sufficiently  for  a  Title  I  project,  the 
non-public  schools  were  powerless  in  providing  educational  assistance  to 
their  pupils.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  more  non-public  school 
involvement  may  be  obtained  if  non-public  schools  could  design  remedial  pro- 
grams, and  if  they  were  allowed  to  receive  allocations  for  their  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

Authorized  Representatives.   In  most  of  the  projects  sampled,  the 
authorized  representative  and  the  project  supervisor  were  two  separate  in- 
dividuals.  This  situation  appears  to  hinder  state  educational  agency 
communications  from  reaching  those  directly  involved  with  the  operation  of 
a  project.   It  seems  that  evaluation  forms,  directives,  application  form 
directions,  and  state  educational  agency  studies  and  reports  often  do  not 
reach  those  actually  involved  in  project  operations.   Examples  cited  include: 
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supervisors  preparing  applications  from  personal  experience  without  access  to 
past  state  educational  agency  evaluations  or  knowledge  of  similar  projects; 
evaluation  forms  sent  to  authorized  representatives  not  reaching  supervisors 
until  due  date;  and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  reallocation  information.   Most 
supervisors  appeared  to  lack  knowledge  of  other  than  their  own  projects. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  involves  the  authorized  representative's 
control  over  funds  while  not  involved  in  actual  operation  of  the  project.   Ex- 
penditures are  made  without  supervisor  knowledge  and  unforeseen  expenses  are 
incurred  without  knowledge  of  authorized  representatives  and  project  super- 
visors . 

Local  Flexibility.   The  authors  detected  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
conflict  between  the  state  Title  I  officials  and  the  local  educational  agency 
regarding  the  way  the  Title  I  project  should  be  operated.   The  local  education- 
al agency  desire  more  autonomy  and  flexibility  in  operating  their  program  while 
the  state  educational  agency  desires  a  tighter  control  on  remedial  programs  and 
expenditure  of  allocations.   The  local  educational  agency  officials  believe 
they  can  justify  expenditure  of  Title  I  funds  according  to  locally  appraised 
needs  and  they  justify  this  argument  on  the  basis  that  they  are  directly  in- 
volved in  their  particular  situation.   Nevertheless,  it  is  the  finding  of  the 
authors  that  Title  I  programs  are  generally  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
local  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Non-Public  School  Involvement.   Although  non-public  school  involve- 
ment with  Title  I  projects  constituted  a  relatively  small  percentage  (15  per- 
cent) of  the  projects,  non-public  school  officials  were,  in  many  cases,  un- 
aware of  the  legality,  responsibilities  and  amount  of  participation  they  could 
derive  from  Title  I  projects.   The  public  school  officials  which  the  non-public 
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schools  had  to  work  through  and  participate  with,  did  not  clarify  the  purpose 
and  benefits  of  Title  I  participation.  In  some  cases  non-public  schools  were 
discouraged  from  project  participation. 

It  appeared  from  interview  data  that  the  educational  needs  of  the  non- 
public school  children  were  different  than  the  public  school  children  which 
would  indicate  that  different  remediation  was  necessary.   Programs  that  would 
benefit  public  school  children  would  not  necessarily  assist  non-public  school 
children.   It  was  apparent  to  the  authors  that  insufficient  joint  planning 
took  place  between  the  public  and  non-public  school  officials. 

Lack  of  Personnel.   Many  Title  I  projects  throughout  Montana  are 
relatively  isolated  with  respect  to  being  considered  ideal  or  desirable  for 
teaching  assignments.   Each  year  these  isolated  schools  have  the  problem  of 
obtaining  qualified  and  certified  teachers  to  teach  the  required  courses  for 
school  accreditation.   In  many  cases,  these  schools  cannot  hire  personnel  to 
fill  Title  I  project  positions.   Title  I  projects  are  designed  to  provide 
innovative  methods  and  provide  compensatory  education,  thus  requiring  special 
instruction  and  special  instructors.   The  interview  data  indicated  that  in 
many  cases  the  schools  did  not  use  enough  foresight  and  planning  for  personnel 
before  they  made  application  for  Title  I  projects.   In  some  cases,  unqualified 
personnel  had  to  be  used  when  qualified  personnel  could  not  be  hired  after 
project  approval.   Consequently,  Title  I  projects,  at  times,  were  not  as 
effective  as  they  might  have  been  because  of  personnel  involved.   In  a  number 
of  cases,  the  state  educational  agency  requested  that  a  school  take  on  a 
specific  project  that  could  not  be  adequately  staffed.   The  local  educational 
agency  should  plan  and  develop  Title  I  projects  according  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children.   However,  student  oriented  programs  should  be  planned 
with  effective  staff  and  personnel. 
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In-Service  Training.   Although  44  projects  (85  percent)  sampled  indi- 
cated some  effort  to  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  training,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  that  in  most  cases  in-service  training  was  weak.   Ex- 
cept for  14  projects  (27  percent)  which  participated  in  formal  workshops,  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training  was  conducted  by  the  local  educational  agency. 
Most  of  the  local  educational  agency  training  involved  a  short  orientation 
and  instruction  session  with  very  little  if  any  follow-up  in  actual  in-service 
training.   Most  local  educational  agencies  justified  this  procedure  by  pointing 
out  the  teaching  experience  of  those  personnel  involved.   However,  most  Title 
I  teachers  were  experienced  in  regular  teaching  areas  but  few  were  experienced 
in  remedial  or  the  teaching  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Inter-Project  Communication.   Although  various  projects  encountered 
similar  problems  in  the  operation  of  the  Title  I  program,  there  appeared  to 
be  little  communication  between  local  educational  agencies.   Local  educational 
agencies  with  similar  projects  seldom  benefitted  from  each  other's  efforts  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  autonomous  effort  on  the  part  of  individual  projects 
which  are  concerned  with  the  same  objectives.   The  value  of  experimentation 
and  local  research  is  seldom  realized  by  others  than  those  directly  involved. 
Many  local  educational  agencies  requested  information  about  how  other  districts 
introduced  their  programs  into  the  community;  how  they  selected  participants 
for  their  programs;  what  instructional  techniques  and  aids  were  used;  what 
means  of  evaluation  were  utilized  and  what  approaches  were  successful.   It  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  authors  that  state  educational  agency  initiate  communi- 
cation to  that  effect,  in  the  form  of  written  interchange  of  information  or 
possible  regional  conferences  of  project  supervisors  or  persons  involved  in 
the  actual  operation  of  the  programs. 
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Cooperative  Projects.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  many 
small  Title  I  projects  which  are  close  together  could  be  consolidated  into 
cooperatives.   Many  small  Title  I  projects  do  not  have  a  sufficient  allo- 
cation to  provide  adequate  remediational  education  for  their  educationally 
disadvantaged.   Cooperatives  would  enable  sufficient  funding  to  expand 
remediation  programs  and  hire  qualified  personnel.   At  the  present  time  most 
small  projects  are  forced  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two  areas  of  remediation 
which  probably  do  not  benefit  a  large  percentage  of  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged.  Small  projects  do  not  have  sufficient  equipment  allocations  to 
purchase  needed  equipment  because  of  the  expense  involved.   Cooperatives 
would  constitute  more  Title  I  transportation  expense  but  the  authors  believe 
this  expense  would  be  justifiable  in  view  of  expanded  remediation  programs. 
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FIELD  QUESTIONS 

1.  (4B)  What  are  the  common  characteristics: 

A)  Most  effective  in  improving  educational  achievement 

B)  Effectiveness  related  to  cost 

2.  (5)   Effect  of  Title  I  on 

A)  Administrative  Structure 

B)  Educational  Practices  (New  emphasis,  areas,  grouping) 

1)  LEA 

2)  Non-Public  Involvement 

3.  (6B)  Coordination  of  Title  I  and  Other  Federally  Funded  Programs 

A)  Programs 

B)  Agencies 

4.  Non-Public  Schools 

A)  Joint  Planning 

B)  Joint  Effort  and  Participation 

C)  Cooperation 

5.  Training 

A)  Teachers 

B)  Aides 

C)  Joint  Teacher  and  Aide  Training 

D)  Cooperation 

6.  Attendance  of  Participants 
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7.  Nature  and  Extent  of  Community  and  Parent  Involvement 

A)  Parent 

B)  Local  Advisory  Committee 

1)  Existence  of 

2)  Nature  of 

8.  Other  Funds 

A)  Local 

B)  Use  of  Title  I  For  Other  Areas 

C)  Miscellaneous 

9.  Non-Instructional  Projects  and  Activities 

A)  Medical 

B)  Psychological 

C)  Specialists 

D)  Miscellaneous 

E)  Transportation 

F)  Field  Trips 

10.  Title  I 

A)  Short-comings 

B)  Strong  Points 

C)  Desired  Changes 

11.  Miscellaneous  Comments  -  Title  I 


UMBER    _ 

LINE 


Title  I 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

DOLORES  COLBURG,  SUPERINTENDENT 

HELENA  59601 


SUM 

"T*iC«t  In  accordance  with  federal  guidelines, 
"the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion must  evaluate  all  Title  I  projects  in 
the  state  and  present  an  annual  report  of 
the  results  of  this  evaluation  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.   This  report  reflects 
data  submitted  by  each  Title  I  project.   A 
copy  of  the  State  Annual  Evaluation  Report 
For  1968-69  was  mailed  to  each  authorized 
representative  in  January. 

During  the  fourth  year  of  Title  I  op- 
eration in  Montana,  165  projects  totaling 
$2,996,402  were  approved  to  assist  school 
districts  and  state  institutions  for  the 
handicapped,  neglected  and  delinquent  with 
special  educational  programs  for  education- 
ally deprived  children.   The  total  funds 
approved  for  this  purpose  constituted  99.93 
percent  of  the  total  grant  of  $2,998,590 
available  to  the  state.   In  Montana,  each 
public  school  district  is  eligible  for  and 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  ESEA  Title  I  allo- 
cation. 

A  review  of  Montana  elementary  school 
districts  reveals  that  45  percent  of  all 
elementary  schools  are  one  teacher  schools 
(32  percent) and  two  teacher  schools  (13 
percent)  with  a  range  in  enrollment  from  1 
pupil  to  40  pupils.   Consequently,  small 
districts  have  small  Title  I  allocations  , 
the  smallest  allocation  being  $12. 

Only  21  percent  of  all  Montana  school 
districts  have  allocations  greater  than  the 
$2,500  minimum  amount  established  by  federal 
regulations  to  assure  a  project  of  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  meet  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children.   As  a  result 
many  smaller  districts  must  combine  their 
allocations  in  a  cooperative  project  in  or- 
der to  use  their  Title  I  funds. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 


During  1968-69  there  were  only  37  sin- 
gle district  projects  and  one-half  (62)  of 
the  remaining  123  projects  were  cooperative 
projects  involving  two  districts.   The  re- 
maining 61  projects  each  involved  three  or 
more  districts.   One  cooperative  project  had 
twenty  districts  involved  with  51  partici- 
pants and  a  total  project  amount  of  $9,014. 
The  average  number  of  districts  in  a  cooper- 
ative project  was  four. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 

0BIE-CARLIN  SURVEY  FINDINGS 

Last  summer  Edwin  Obie  and  Thomas  Car- 
lin,  graduate  students  from  Eastern  Montana 
College  at  Billings,  conducted  a  survey  of 
60  randomly  selected  Title  I  projects.   Us- 
ing a  field  questionnaire  specifically  de- 
signed for  this  purpose,  Obie  and  Carlin 
interviewed  project  authorized  representa- 
tives, superintendents  of  schools,  project 
directors,  and  teachers.   Much  interesting 
information  was  compiled  as  a  result  of 
these  interviews.   A  summary  of  the  data 
gathered  is  included  in  the  State  Annual 
Evaluation  Report  For  1968-69  Title  I  Pro- 
jects.  A  copy  of  this  report  was  mailed  to 
each  ESEA  Title  I  authorized  representative 
in  January. 

Obie  and  Carlin  sought  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  Title  I  on  educational  achievement 
They  found  that  reading  was  a  primary  con- 
cern in  44  percent  of  the  elementary  school 
projects  and  in  25  percent  of  the  secondary 
school  projects.   They  also  found  that  in 
all  cases  where  reading  was  a  primary  con- 
cern, remedial  work  in  language  arts  was 
combined  with  the  reading  program. 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION: 


A  DEFINITION  FOR  PROGRAM  DESIGNERS 
By  Phil  Ward 


What  is  compensatory  education?  What 
is  it  that  can  make  education  compensatory? 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of- 
fers three  clarifying  definitions  of  "com- 
pensatory": 

(1)  "balancing  one  with  another" 

(2)  "causing  equal  return  to",  and 

(3)  "supplying  an  equivalent". 

The  idea  of  balance  brings  to  mind 
scales,  weights,  standards,  and  most  of  all 
comparison.   In  education  two  identities 
are  involved:   a  standard  program  and  a  com- 
pensatory program.   Comparisons  between  the 
two  would  have  to  involve  such  basics  as 
goals,  objectives,  and  outcomes.   Since  stu- 
dent benefit  is  (or  should  be)  the  basic  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram, student  benefit  is  (or  should  be)  the 
basic  standard  for  comparison.   If  the  com- 
pensatory program  is  designed  to  produce  dif- 
ferent student  benefits,  these  would  have  to 
be  of  comparable  value  to  those  produced  in 
the  standard  program. 

Individual  student  benefit  reappears  in 
the  idea  of  "making  equal  return  to".   Re- 
turns are  both  short  and  long-range.   To  be 
compared,  returns  from  compensatory  as  well 
as  standard  programs  would  have  to  be  iden- 
tified* The  compensatory  program  would  be 
expected  to  produce  similar  returns  or  re- 
turns of  equal  value.  Without  program  eval- 
uation, could  this  determination  be  made? 
If  comparisons  are  to  be  made,  the  standard 
program  as  well  as  the  compensatory  program 
must  be  evaluated.   In  those  cases  in  which 
the  school's  goal  structure  fails  to  in- 
clude those  applicable  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  compensatory  programs,  such  goals 
would  need  to  be  developed  and  applied. 

"Supplying  an  equivalent"  indicates  ac- 
tion.  Plans  for  compensatory  programs  would 
have  to  be  based  on  comparable  and  equiva- 
lent student  benefit.   The  methods  of  sup- 
plying these  benefits  would  have  to  be  rela- 
ted to  the  demands  of  producing  equivalence. 
The  effects  of  supplying  would  have  to  pro- 
duce equivalent  student  benefit  to  be  con- 
sidered successful. 


An  educational  program  described  as 
"compensatory",  then,  would  have  at  least 
these  characteristics: 

(1)  Its  value  in  the  total  school 
program  would  be  considered 
the  equal  of  any  or  all  other 
programs  offered  by  the  school. 

(2)  The  proposed  student  benefits 
would  be  definable  and  compar- 
able. 

(3)  The  act  of  supplying  a  compen- 
satory program  would  be  direc- 
ted toward  the  end  of  achieving 
equivalence. 

(4)  Program  evaluation  would  be 
based  on  a  determination  of 
equivalence  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent benefit. 

Compensatory  education  challenges  pro- 
gram designers  to  produce  a  balance  in  stu- 
dent educational  benefit  through  program  de- 
sign. 


REPORT  HIGHLIGKTS  (from  Page  d 

A  total  of  503  districts  (62  percent) 
of  all  Montana  school  districts)  partici- 
pated in  a  Title  I  project  last  year.   Of 
these  participating  districts,  138  or  83  per- 
cent of  all  high  school  districts  and  365  or 
57  percent  of  all  elementary  districts  were 
in  Title  I  project  activities.   Another  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  23  percent  of  all 
projects  were  approved  for  amounts  of  less 
than  $5,000  but  these  projects  constituted 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  state 
grant.  Also,  91  percent  of  all  Title  I  pro- 
jects were  approved  for  amounts  totaling  less 
than  $40,000  each. 

There  were  a  total  of  12,081  Title  I 
participants  of  which  10,029  were  public 
school  children  and  1,485  non-public  school 
children;  the  remainder  were  "youth  not  en- 
rolled" in  school,  including  high  school 
dropouts  and  prekindergarten  children. 
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TITLE  I  HAS  SOME  GOOD  THINGS  GOING  IN  MONTANA  SCHOOLS 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  our  February  issue,  we  promised  that  future  TMBERLINES  would  include  re- 
ports from  Title  I  projects  around  the  state.  The  following  articles  were  submitted  by  auth- 
orized program  representatives  or  teachers  in  3  Montana  projects.) 


CROW  AGENCY  ESEA  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 
By  Doris  Hastings 

This  is  my  first  experience  teaching 
in  a  Title  I  program,  and  these  months  have 
given  me  many  rewarding  experiences.   In 
some  ways  our  local  program  is  unique  in 
its  combination  of  Art  and  Speech,  and  it 
fills  a  great  need  here. 

The  two  subjects  are  combined  at  times 
to  carry  out  certain  projects.   One  project 
involved  making  puppets  and  a  puppet  stage, 
followed  by  writing  and  presenting  puppet 
shows.   Also,  when  a  new  art  project  such 
as  leather  tooling  is  begun,  the  children 
do  research  in  the  media  and  make  speeches 
about  the  anticipated  project.   The  word 
"speech"  probably  doesn't  best  describe 
this  area  of  teaching  for  this  age  group 
(4th  grade-7th  grade).   Our  real  aim  is  to 
better  verbal  communication.   Most  of  the 
students  are  bilingual  and  need  help  in 
communicating  ideas  in  English. 

An  art  classroom  is  a  good  place  to 
help  develop  this  skill.   The  relaxed  at- 
mosphere and  the  opportunity  for  creative 
self-expression  through  art  create  a  climate 
for  greater  verbal  interchange. 

The  Crow  children  are  gifted  in  art 
and  it  is  most  rewarding  to  see  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  grow.   Among  the  pro- 
jects undertaken  so  far  are:   background 
study  of  early  Indian  Art,  after  which  the 
students  made  imitation  animal  skins  and 
composed  a  story;  seed  mosaics  which  taught 
design  and  the  use  of  color  resulting  in 
some  very  unusual  pictures  (the  children 
contributed  many  of  the  seeds  and  the  boards 
were  donated  by  the  local  rug  factory);  lea- 
ther tooling  which  taught  basics  of  the 
skill  plus  an  appreciation  of  leather  as  an 
art  media;  ceramics,  a  media  that  has  pro- 
bably been  the  favorite  of  the  students; 
weaving  on  styrofoam  trays  and  advancing  to 
hand  made  looms;  lessons  in  drawing;  several 
— ojects  using  rug  ends  from  the  local  fac- 
tory; and  sculpture  in  various  media  such  as 
foil,  bark  and  wood. 

Our  future  plans  include  designing  and 
beading  an  item  of  Indian  jewelry  plus  ex- 


periences in  water  color,  acrylic  painting, 
and  sculpture.  We  are  also  planning  an  art 
exhibit  and  a  program  for  the  parents  in  the 
spring.  We  have  had  three  exhibits  so  far: 
one  at  school  last  fall,  one  in  a  Hardin 
bank,  and  at  present,  on  exhibit  at  the  BIA 
offices  here  at  Crow. 

The  students  entered  the  Keep  Montana 
Green  poster  contest.   They  won  all  six  pri- 
zes in  our  district.   One  of  our  girls,  Lana 
Moccasion,  went  on  to  win  first  place  in  the 
state  contest.   Altogether,  the  children  have 
won  a  little  over  $100  in  prize  money  from 
art  projects. 

I  have  had   the   assistance  of  a  capable 
teacher's   aide,   Kathryn  Pretty  Weasel,    in 
carrying  out   this   program. 

The  quality  of  a  child's  life  is  often 
determined  by  his  ability  to  have  rapport 
with  his  world.   The  creative  arts  and  bet- 
ter verbal  communication  help  him  develop 
this  rapport. 

(The  Crow  Agency  project  is  featured  in 
"The  People",  an  education  film  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  the  Arts.   The  program  has  also  been 
publicized  by  Mrs.  Vandi  Moore,  a  nationally 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist.) 

BIG  TIMBER'S  SPECIAL  READING  ROOM 
By  A.  C.  McDonald 

Four  years  ago,  under  ESEA  Title  I,  the 
Big  Timber  Public  School  started  a  reading 
program  to  help  children  with  reading  dis- 
abilities.  This  program  has  been  continued 
because  we  have  found  that  the  students  have 
experienced  success  and  joy  in  reading  and 
listening. 

The  reading  room  students  are  selected 
by  homeroom  teacher  referrals  and  scores  on 
diagnostic,  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests.   Some  of  the  children  are  behind  at 
least  a  year  in  reading  when  they  enter  the 
classroom.   The  progress  is  slow  and  in  some 
instances,  the  only  gains  noted  are  in  im- 
proved attitudes  and  a  better  self-image, 
which  we  feel  are  of  great  importance  to  a 
child. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BIG  TIMBER  (Continued) 


The  reading  room  is  well  equipped  with 
a  variety  of  basic  readers,  high  interest 
library  books,  tape  recorder  and  tapes,  a 
listening  station,  assorted  word  games, 
reading  tests,  a  controlled  reader  machine, 
phonics,  remedial  aids,  etc. 

There  is  no  stigma  attached  to  the 
children  who  attend.   In  fact,  children  who 
attend  the  class  are  considered  lucky  by 
their  friends  because  "all  those  good  li- 
brary books  are  located  there."  Other  tea- 
chers in  the  system  are  most  cooperative. 
They  think  of  the  reading  room  personnel  as 
partners  with  them  in  trying  to  help  stu- 
dents with  reading  problems. 

Parents  are  kept  informed  through  con- 
ferences, letters  and  phone  calls  of  pupil 
progress. 

Class  size  is  5  and  most  of  the  groups 
spend  between  30  and  40  minutes  in  the  room 


daily.   The  grades  helped  are  from  1  through 
6.   The  work  is  very  much  individualized, 
with  emphasis  on  skills  not  yet  mastered. 

The  services  of  an  aide,  employed  by 
the  Big  Timber  School,  provide  valuable 
assistance  in  making  charts  of  pupils  pro- 
gress, correcting  papers,  running  machines, 
etc. 

The  teacher  has  appeared  before  the 
local  school  board  explaining  the  services 
offered  by  the  reading  room,  and  has  also 
appeared  at  other  schools  throughout  the 
county. 

We  feel  that  the  educationally  deprived 
children  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  program  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  success.  We  hope  that  this  small 
bit  of  success  and  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
read  will  bring  them  much  happiness. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  DROPOUT  PROGRAM  -  LIBBY  ELEMENTARY 
By  Ray  Oliver 


Fifty-nine  educationally  deprived  pu- 
pils, one  eighth  grade,  two  sixth  grade,  and 
three  fourth  grade  sections  in  the  Libby 
schools,  are  participating  in  a  remedial 
mathematics  program  designed  to  facilitate 
the  catch-up  process.   Effort  is  made  to 
improve  such  things  as  mathematical  under- 
standing, learning  desire,  social  adjust- 
ment and  educational  purpose  with  the  hope 
of  reducing  the  probability  of  dropouts  in 
the  future. 

The  program  offers  other  compensations 
besides  seeing  the  pupil  close  the  gap  be- 
tween his  achievement  level  and  his  capa- 
bility level.   Being  able  to  see  him  begin 
to  actively  participate  in  class  work,  to 
start  mixing  with  his  classmates,  to  con- 
verse with  the  instructors   and  to  watch 
their  eyes  light  up  with  the  realization 
that  he  is  accomplishing  things  that  they 
had  not  believed  he  could  are  other  obser- 
vable results.   This  is  a  very  gratifying 
program  as  has  been  expressed  by  parents, 
principals,  and  instructors  as  well  as  by 
the  pupils  themselves. 

The  pupils  are  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram by  the  principals,  primarily  as  the 
result  of  teacher  recommendation  although 


results  of  standardized  tests  are  used  to 
help  with  the  screening.   The  classes  meet 
every  school  day  with  the  fourth  and  sixth 
grade  class  time  divided  into  three  parts  - 
remedial  activities,  regular  class  instruc- 
tion, and  mathematical  games.   The  "regular 
class"  instruction  allows  the  pupil  to  re- 
turn to  his  regular  class,  after  catching  up 
to  his  capabilities,  with  little  loss  in  the 
material  that  has  been  presented. 

The  student  participates  in  well  plan- 
ned activities  having  well  defined  objec- 
tives as  extra  effort  is  made  to  emphasize 
pupil  success.   The  eighth  grade  section  is 
working  on  an  individualized  instruction  ba- 
sis designed  to  help  the  pupil  progress  as 
rapidly  as  his  capability  allows  him. 

Three  part  time  teachers  and  one  tea- 
cher's aide  are  employed  to  handle  the  pro- 
gram and  are  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  district  Curriculum  Coordinator  (Bob 
Lukes),  and  the  program  supervisor  (Ray  Oliver), 
with  the  cooperation  of  three  building  prin- 
cipals. 
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We  hear  that  outside  the  borders  of 
the  Big  Sky  Country,  the  population  ex- 
plosion is  putting  a  premium  on  space. 

Here  at  TIMBERLINE,  the  explosion  of 
good  Montana  Title  I  programs  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  our  paper  space. 

We  had  intended  to  include  a  fine 
article  on  the  Wowase  Club  at  Wolf  Point  by 
Carol  Meredith,  but  did  not  have  the  space 
to  print  it  in  full. 

Look  for  the  next  issue  of  TIMBERLINE 
for  news  about  the  club's  activities  and 
other  state  news. 

SURVEY  FINDINGS  (Continued  from  Page  1) 

Although  the  academic  area  of  reading 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  concern,  there  was 
a  clear  and  prevalent  trend  in  the  shifting 
of  emphasis  to  bring  about  an  attitudinal 
change  in  project  participants.   Concerns 
involving  attitudes  identified  in  the  pro- 
jects surveyed  were:  negative  attitude 
toward  school  and  education  -  40  percent; 
expectations  of  school  failure  -  29  percent; 
low  occupation  and  educational  aspirational 
levels  -  25  percent;  and  negative  self-image  • 
25  percent. 

Obie  and  Carl in  found  that  substantial 
success  was  experienced  in  those  projects 
which  concentrated  on  providing  individual 
assistance  in  one  or  two  specific  areas.   In 
52  percent  of  the  projects  surveyed,  inter- 
view data  showed  that  educational  achievement 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  attitudinal 
change  of  the  participants.  However,  in  many 
projects  (up  to  25  percent  of  all  projects 
surveyed)  teacher  aides,  improved  teaching 
techniques,  competent  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel,* improved  home  environment,  and  read- 
ing improvement  markedly  affected  education- 
al achievement. 

Obie  and  Carlin  could  find  no  direct 
relationship  in  per  pupil  cost  and  program 
effectiveness  but  did  conclude  from  the 
interviews  that  effectiveness  of  a  Title  I 
project  is  attributed  to  programs  designed 
specifically  to  concentrate  on  pupil  needs. 
Thus  Obie  and  Carlin  concluded  that  effec- 
tiveness appeared  to  be  more  directly  re- 
lated to  a  concentration  of  effort  rather 
than  a  concentration  of  dollars. 


Books  Related  to  Compensatory  Education 
(OE-37045),  a  bibliography  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  Educational  Ma- 
terials Center  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, is  now  available.   The  bibliography  is 
divided  into  three  sections:   Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Text  Books,  Juvenile  Litera- 
ture and  Professional  Resources. 

Single  copies  of  this  bibliography  as 
well  as  other  reports  prepared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Materials  Center  (EMC)  are  sent  with- 
out charge  to  schools,  libraries,  and  mater- 
ials centers  upon  request.   Requests  for 
single  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publications  Distribution  Unit,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.   20202.   Be 
sure  to  give  the  OE  number  as  well  as  the 
title. 

A  school  or  library  wishing  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  mailing  list  for  future  EMC  re- 
ports should  write  to:   Educational  Materials 
Center,,  Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.   20202. 

WHY  "TIMBERLINE"? 

The  timberline  of  a  mountain  marks  the 
highest  point  at  which  trees  can  survive. 
The  timberline  in  each  of  us  marks  the  point 
at  which  we  cease  to  grow. 

Where  is  the  timberline  in  each  of  your 
Title  I  students? 

In  some  people,  the  timberline  is  con- 
tinuously expanding  as  they  learn  and  deve- 
lop.  In  others,  that  line  is  static. 

Physical  handicaps  limit  some  timber- 
lines.   Poor  health,  malnutrition  and  learn- 
ing problems  limit  others. 

However,  the  most  static  timber lines 
are  those  set  by  the  outside  influences  of 
fear,  indifference  and  failure. 

Our  job  in  Title  I  is  to  raise  the 
timberline  of  each  child  -  to  make  each 
child  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  change 
and  growth. 

We  call  our  publication  TIMBERLINE  to 
remind  you  of  this  challenge. 
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TEACHER-STUDENT  EVALUATION:  AN  ANALYSIS 


American  education  today  is  struggling 
to  redefine  itself  in  the  light  of  new  ex- 
pectations, new  teaching  methods,  new  tech- 
nology and  new,  tumultuous  directions  of  so- 
cial change.   As  part  of  this  redefinition, 
education  is  constantly  being  evaluated  by 
different  groups  for  different  purposes. 

As  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged,  we 
are  continuously  evaluating  our  performance 
by  identifying  pupil  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses; prescribing  for  individual  and  group 
needs;  and  suggesting  redirections  and  re- 
visions of  curriculum.   In  short,  we  not 
only  "find  out"  but  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  "doing  something"  about  our  find- 
ings.  Evaluation  should  contribute  informa- 
tion which  may  lead  to  changes  in  methods  or 
objectives  or  both. 

Actually,  we  all  evaluate  our  work  and 
its  results  whether  we  realize  it  or  not. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  make  this  evaluation 
conscious;  to  assure  that  it  is  as  sound  and 
as  valid  as  possible.  We  must  first  know 
what  pupil  changes  (objectives)  are  desired, 
and  then  strive  for  continuous  feed-back  in- 
formation to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  changes  have  been  brought  about. 

Our  methods  of  evaluation  may  be  based 
upon  quantative  data  such  as  counts  and  mea- 
sures or  upon  qualitative  data  such  as  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions.   In  either  case  eval- 
uation leads  to  an  estimation  of  how  well  an 
objective  or  set  of  objectives  is  reached. 

Thus  subjective  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  pupil  achievement  by  the  teacher  may 
include  such  techniques  as  teacher-made  ob- 
jective and  performance  type  tests,  rating 
scales,  questionnaires,  case  studies,  atten- 
dance records,  health  records,  sociograms 
and  teacher  observations.   The  ultimate 
choice  of  an  evaluation  instrument  or  tech- 
nique used  with  quantative  or  qualitative 
data  depends  upon  the  objectives  that  are  to 
be  evaluated. 

Evaluation  of  Title  I  projects  is  a  le- 
gal requirement.   Section  105  of  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  specifies  in  part  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  must  determine 
when  approving  an  application  submitted  by  a 
school  district  ".  .  .that  effective  proced- 
ures, including  provision  for  appropriate  ob- 
jective measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least 


annually  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  ed- 
ucationally deprived  children.  .  ." 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  Title  I  pro- 
ject evaluation  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view.   Successful  evaluation  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  teacher  and  the  stu- 
dent.  The  teacher  should  analyze  the  pupil's 
difficulties  and  assist  him  with  a  plan  of 
established  experiences  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired outcome.   Each  pupil  should  learn  how 
to  establish  his  own  goals,  how  to  plan  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  how  to  differentiate 
between  immediate  and  long-term  goals. 

Whatever  evaluation  technique  is  used, 
evaluation  must  assist  the  student  toward 
making  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his  own  pro- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  such  evaluation 
must  not  undermine  the  student's  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  change  and  succeed.  Even 
though  the  student  may  not  be  reaching  the 
desired  goal,  successful  evaluation  must  help 
build  his  confidence  and  his  desire  to  move 
forward. 

Sound  pupil  evaluation  should  produce 
precise  objective  data  and  at  the  same  time 
include  the  human  element.   This  human  ele- 
ment is  of  prime  importance  when  teaching 
and  evaluating  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren and,  more  especially,  when  working  with 
children  who  have  experienced  little  or  no 
success  in  school  or  real  life. 
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